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BRITAIN AND EUROPE 
Ernest Watkins* 


T would be foolish to attempt to discuss Britain’s relationship 
| with the countries of Continental Europe without making 

some quick glance back at the history of the last ten years; 
oversimplified as the resulting picture will be, the oversimplifica- 
tion in itself is revealing. Politically, the ten years fall into 
three periods, the first the thirty months that ended with the 
Communist coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia and the Berlin 
Blockade, the second the period of fear and uncertainty between 
1948 and 1950, the third that which began four months after the 
invasion of South Korea with M. Rene Pleven’s proposal for a 
European Army. The climax to that period was the EDC 
treaty; the anti-climax, the rejection of the whole project by 
the French National Assembly in August, 1954. Yet, while the 
story of the treaty is one of a descending curve of hope and 
interest, two other events diluted the feelings of increasing 
despondency. One was the death of Stalin, the other the 
negotiations for the treaty that replaced EDC, for out of that 
came a definite committment by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to be concerned in the supervision and control of German 
rearmament. From all points of view that period ended with 
the meeting this summer of the four leaders at Geneva, and in 
its way that conference typified the whole ten years. It broke 
up with an exchange of admirable sentiments and it left all the 
problems of German reunification unsettled, and shelved for 
someone else to discuss later. 

Economically, the picture can be made even simpler. The 
first period was that of the initial recovery from the sheer 
physical effects of the war, which was most rapid in Britain 
because the damage there was less and direct aid was given by 
the American and Canadian dollar loans, and was negligible in 
Western Germany because the West Germans remained for three 
years a people of the ruins, living on a cigarette-barter economy 
as camp followers of the occupation forces. The scene changed 
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236 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
radically with the growth of American aid under the Marshall 
Plan, which spread its effects all over Europe and in Germany 
was combined with a currency reform in 1948 that seemed to 
breathe life into what had resembled a corpse. Britain faced 
the dislocation of a currency revaluation in 1949. The Korean 
War caused shortage and rapidly rising prices in raw materials. 
There were inevitable falls in prices afterwards, but gradually 
the offspring of American aid, the bodies with the hosts of 
initials, from OEEC to EPU, were able, like gyroscopes in rough 
seas, to add very much to the stability of all Europe; if no 
European Army came into existence, at least a European Coal 
and Steel Authority did. The ten years have ended with two 
years of general prosperity in Europe. Germany has expanded 
her export trade (in the first six months of this year by nearly 
20% over the corresponding period of last year), freed from 
restriction over 65% of her imports even from the dollar area, 
and yet kept the level of her internal prices to approximately the 
level they were in 1948. France labours behind but even France 
raised her industrial production last year by over 9%. The 
troubles of Britain are the troubles of brimful employment. No 
country in Europe today can face its economic future without 
a touch of fear, but maybe this touch of fear has provided the 
essential ingredient for the effective working of the whole set 
of balancing factors and agencies now in the service of the 
Western world. 

It is against this background that the question of Britain’s 
relationship with Europe must be seen and, as with all problems 
of relationships between communities, they can be reduced to 
the simplicity of “We” and “They.” ‘We’ are ourselves, “They” 
the rest of the world, at best neutral, at the worst our enemies. 
For a long time the British have been thought of as a people 
who confined their ‘““We” to the inhabitants of the United King- 
dom; “They” lived across the Channel. Has that changed? Do 
the British now think of Europe as “We”?—which, being like- 
wise an oversimplification, is a question to which there can be 
no direct answer. 

The ties that bind countries are interwoven but they can be 
separated under five main heads: an interlinked history, common 
strategic necessities, and the general ties of politics, economics 
and social and cultural life. In the first two of these fields it is 
possible to say that, for a majority of the British, “We” does 
include all Western Europe, and to do so without too many 
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crippling qualifications. In the others it is much more doubtful. 
The interlinked history of Europe is a subject I would like to 
touch on a little later; the common strategic necessity needs 
only a few words, important as it is. Whilst Soviet Russia re- 
mains, or seems to remain, a threat, vis-a-vis that threat Western 
Europeans will think first as Europeans. They will accept that 
the threat must be countered although as individuals they will 
differ over how it should be countered. But as the threat seems 
to diminish so the people of Europe will put strategic needs to 
the backs of their minds and think more of their affairs in 
national terms. A threat from Russia will not unite Europe, 
any more than the military dictatorship imposed on all Con- 
tinental Europe by the Nazis did. If it had continued long 
enough it could have given some of its by-products more chance 
to spread their roots and gain an independent life, and it may 
be that the recent slackening of tension by the Russians is based 
on this very fact. But in people’s minds it has diminished and, 
since the Picasso doves of peace are likely to be released from 
Moscow at regular intervals for some time ahead, it is advisable 
to base any forward view on the supposition that the threat will 
not become acute again for some time. 

All that is a situation with which we are very familiar and a 
recital of it does not throw very much light on how the events 
of the last fifteen years—for the last decisive event was the fall 
of France in June, 1940—have changed the traditional British 
approach to the problems of Europe. But over that one must 
now be more specific. What does one mean by “British”? Can 
one fairly generalise over an approach to “Europe” without 
distinguishing it country by country? 

There seems to me no evidence that the average man or 
woman in Britain feels more akin now to any other nationality 
in Europe than twenty years ago, and indeed events themselves 
have had slight influence. Fifteen years ago the Germans were 
an enemy and attacked him, the French were an ally and failed 
him, the Italians tolerated Mussolini and Mussolini attempted the 
stab in the back. In the ten years since the war the Germans 
have become trade rivals and seem dangerously eager for re- 
unification at anyone else’s expense, the French have reverted 
to their life of political musical chairs, rejecting the very plan 
for European defence they themselves had fathered in the first 
place, and the Italians have remained Italian. These are super- 
ficial judgments but the average man and woman in the United 
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Kingdom is not profoundly interested in external relations. If 
he has changed at all it is to feel more drawn towards the 
Dutch, who have faced adversity with undemonstrative courage 
and much hard work, and to the Scandanavians, whom he has 
increasingly felt to be very like himself. 

But the average man does not formulate the external policy 
of his country, save in so far as an awareness that he may un- 
expectedly reject any given policy influences those who do make 
it, and when it comes to governmental policy a curious fact 
stands out. In Britain, it has been the party in opposition that 
pressed for closer ties with Europe, the party in power that 
seemed to drag its feet. 

The first significant conference on further integration in 
Western Europe, informal as it was, was held at The Hague in 
May, 1948. It was a most impressive gathering of individuals 
and amongst its stars was Mr. Churchill, as he then was. Its 
keynote can be found in this sentence from the main resolution: 
“The time has come when the European nations must transfer 
and merge some portion of their sovereign rights.” The 
Government then in office in Britain was Mr. Attlee’s first 
Labour Administration; Mr. Attlee’s reply to Mr. Churchill, 
when he pressed for action on his return from The Hague, was 
that he proposed to ask the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
when they met in conference the following October what he 
should do, which can hardly be said to be giving a lead. Again, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Mr. Attlee’s Foreign Secretary, had thought 
aloud, favourably, on this question earlier the same year. In 
1950, during the general election campaign, the diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, on balance a supporter 
of Mr. Bevin, could write of his record in office: “Politically, 
however, his policy has had unfortunate results. Britain has 
been branded as the brake on the movement for European unity. 
Holding the views he has ... his (Mr. Bevin’s) case has in fact 
been unbelievably ineptly and unimaginatively presented.” 

In 1951, Mr. Churchill, until then one of the leaders of the 
United Europe Movement, became Prime Minister. One might 
then have expected some change in approach; there was none. 
During the next four years, Britain refused membership both 
of the European Army as proposed and of the Coal and Steel 
Authority when it became a fact. Not until the fall of 1954 did 
Britain make a definite military committment to the rest of 
Western Europe and that, some would say, was a grudgingly 
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paid price intended to avoid a complete collapse of four years of 
negotiation and the prospect of United States withdrawal from 
an active interest in European defence as a consequence. There 
can be only one explanation for these circumstances. British 
foreign policy is made in the Foreign Office and the officials in 
the Foreign Office do not change with a change in government. 


In attempting, then, any answer to the main question it 
becomes essential to try to read what is in the mind of the 
Foreign Office in its approach to the problems before it. A 
Foreign Office must base its policy on what it sees as reality, not 
on what its political chief may hope. Its vision must be at least 
ten years ahead, not be limited by the next general election. 
Without pretending to any gift of second sight, it is possible to 
suggest a broad outline of the international scene as viewed from 
the Foreign Office. 


The officials there see a Germany that has already recovered 
sufficiently to have made the remaining restrictions on it a 
major concern not only of Europe but of Russia and the United 
States as well. They may well expect to see again a Germany 
whose actual policies have become a major concern of these 
same powers. They have learnt how essential international 
trade is to the United Kingdom, which has meant that while 
Paris was involved with the Chinese in Indo-China they had 
to think as hard of Hong-Kong. They know that the United 
States, faced with an H-bomb attack, would have to regard all 
Europe as expendable, whilst the possession of H-bombs of their 
own would be a counter to Russian aggression, a safeguard to 
Britain and a weapon that Germany neither had nor was allowed 
to have. They have seen that in Africa, an area in which inte- 
gration between the colonies of the European powers could most 
naturally have begun, were any European country thinking 
realistically of the idea at all, co-operation between them does 
not, as yet, extend much beyond joint plans for defeating the 
locust. Finally, they believe that the Commonwealth organisa- 
tion gives them more political influence with India and Pakistan 
than any other western nation, or combination of western nations 
could muster, and that this influence would be killed stone-dead 
once it has even seemed that the United Kingdom had lost its 
independence in the formulation of its foreign policy. In short, 
in their view there could be no real half-way house between the 
power to make an individual decision and the need to refer every 
political question to some committee (in Paris), and the Foreign 
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Office would neither welcome a European foreign affairs com- 
mittee in principle nor trust its judgments in fact. 

This may seem a despondent view, suggesting that nothing 
in European relationships has changed in these fifteen years, that 
Europe, including the United Kingdom, is a latter-day Bourbon, 
forgetting nothing, learning nothing. That would be a pro- 
foundly untrue conclusion to draw. Much has changed and it is 
here that the importance of the interlinked history of Europe 
can be seen. It is the environment in which these countries 
make their decisions, the background against which their policies 
are executed, that has changed, and of this the officials in every 
foreign service are very well aware. 

Perhaps Mr. Neville Chamberlain was the last of the Ed- 
wardian statesmen, the men who believed that Europe decided 
the policies of the whole world; certainly he was the last Euro- 
pean Prime Minister who would disdainfully set aside as ir- 
relevant (as he did in 1938) an offer by a President of the 
United States to lend his authority and aid in the settlement of 
a threat to European peace. Today no European statesman 
could allow himself to think in these terms, for the truth is 
that all governments in Europe have lost something of the 
absolute sovereignty they believed they possessed fifty years ago, 
and, having lost it, they are the more prepared to work to- 
gether, at least to consider each other’s interests, in a way that 
would have been alien to their predecessors in office. This need 
to co-operate is almost written into the constitutions of every 
European country. If the phrase did not suggest quarellsome- 
ness, Europe might be said to have become to the world now 
what the Balkan countries were to Europe herself fifty years ago. 


Perhaps the fairest parallel to use in conclusion is that of the 
Commonwealth itself. The nations of the Commonwealth spent 
some twenty-five years in breaking away from the kind of rela- 
tionship with the United Kingdom that an effective political 
union of Europe would impose on a United Kingdom Government 
now. They won the right to be independent, yet each knows 
that this independence cannot be absolute for that would be in- 
consistent with the Commonwealth conception itself. For dif- 
ferent reasons, and from very different motives, relations be- 
tween European countries, including Britain, are forming some- 
thing of the same pattern. Such a relationship cannot be static, 
any more than the Commonwealth has been. It may grow into 
some larger conception, of which there is an embryo in NATO. 
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It may wither and in the end remind the historian of no more 
than the City States of ancient Greece. But until the issue is 
finally decided the United Kingdom will continue to be torn be- 
tween Europe and the Commonwealth, between geography and 
history, and her Foreign Office officials will always be looking 
over their shoulders at the alternatives to the decisions they 
have, often reluctantly, just made. 
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ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY UNDERSTANDINGS 
William R. Willoughby* 


OST students of Canadian-American relations realize that 
Mie St. Lawrence waterway has been the subject of a 

dozen or more governmental investigations and an even 
greater number of Congressional hearings. What is not so 
generally knuwn is that the project has also been the subject of 
four separate Canadian-American understandings, namely, the 
treaty of July 18, 1932, the agreement of March 21, 1941, the 
exchange of notes of June 30, 1952, and the exchange of notes 
of August 17, 1954. The purpose of this article is to discuss 
briefly each of the four understandings, giving particular atten- 
tion to those of 1952 and 1954. 


The treaty of 1932 was the culmination of more than a dozen 
years of studies, reports, and negotiations begun shortly after 
World War I. One of the major reasons for its delayed negotia- 
tion was the indifference, even the hostility, of large elements 
among the Canadian people—particularly in Quebec—who be- 
lieved that Canada already had ample supplies of electric energy 
and adequate transportation facilities, and who were reluctant to 
enter into any intimate partnership with the powerful and some- 
what unpredictable American Republic. 


Of the pro-seaway factors, possibly the two that did the most 
to build up pressure for the treaty were northern New York’s 
demand for cheap, abundant power and the Midwest’s insistence 
on an outlet to the Atlantic. The Midwest’s “sea hunger” was 
so powerful as to be referred to by a writer of the day as “‘some- 
thing primal,” with the force of an instinct. 


The treaty’s major provisions may be quickly noted. One of 
them called for a two-stage engineering plan of development, 


*The author, an Associate Professor of History and Government at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York, is currently at the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, preparing a book- 
length study of the St. Lawrence Waterway. He wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to the Social Science Research Council, the 
American Philosophical Society, St. Lawrence University, and the 
Institute for Advanced Study, for monetary and other types of assist- 
ance, This article is based upon a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the Lexington Group of the American Historical Association, Decem- 
ber 28, 1954, New York City. 
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with minimum channels of twenty-seven feet from Lake Superior 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Another divided the total cost 
equally between the two countries, Canada being given credit for 
money already spent on the new Welland Canal. A third pro- 
vided for an even division of the 2,200,000 horsepower of energy 
to be developed in the International Rapids section. The United 
States was to do all essential work in the connecting channels of 
the Great Lakes; construction in the Thousand Islands section 
was to be done in part by Canada and in part by the United 
States; the navigational and power development works of the 
International Rapids section were to be constructed as a co- 
operative project, under the supervision of a joint St. Lawrence 
International Rapids Commission; and Canada was to make all 
essential improvements in the exclusively Canadian section of 
the river. Other provisions were included to preserve the levels 
of the Great Lakes, among them being a limitation on the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drainage 
Canal. 

In March, 1934, the treaty fell short of winning the necessary 
two-thirds approval in the American Senate, the vote being 46 
to 42. One reason for its defeat was the widespread feeling 
that a period of depression, when money was scarce and markets 
were dwindling, was hardly the time in which to spend millions 
of dollars on a competitive transportation system. A second 
reason was the failure of friends of the treaty to rally to its 
defense. Only a handful of Senators spoke in support of the 
treaty, and even President Roosevelt, in the view of some ob- 
servers, failed to throw the full weight of his political influence 
back of the project. By contrast, the opposition went “all out” 
in its fight against ratification, arguing that the seaway would 
not be deep enough to accommodate a large percentage of 
American ships; would be closed by ice for five months of each 
year; would divert traffic from the railroads and the Atlantic 
and Gulf ports; and would open the way for the entry of British 
warships into the heart of the continent. Moreover, the op- 
ponents continued, the treaty would sign away American juris- 
diction over Lake Michigan and impose unjust and unnecessary 
limitations upon Chicago’s right to divert water from Lake 
Michigan. 

President Roosevelt, however, was not easily discouraged. 
“Just as sure as God made little green apples,” a waterway would 
be completed, he predicted—if not as a joint project, then by 
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Canada alone within her own territory. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of State were instructed to try to win Canadian acceptance 
of certain amendments, in order that the treaty might be re- 
submitted to the Senate at the first favourable moment. 

The discussions were held, but, as it turned out, the treaty 
was not to be re-submitted. The Canadian Government refused 
to accept any significant amendments. Without amendments, 
Roosevelt felt that the treaty would simply again be rejected 
by the Senate. Later, that is, early in 1936, the President de- 
cided that it would be preferable to abandon the 1932 draft and 
attempt to win Canadian support for a new treaty—one that 
would provide for “the orderly and planned development of the 
entire Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin.”’ 

But, unfortunately for the President’s plans, the Government 
at Ottawa indicated little enthusiasm for additional negotiations. 
The depression, which had resulted in a decline in foreign trade 
and a slump in power consumption, had dampened Canada’s in- 
terest in a seaway and power project. The premiers of both 
Ontario and Quebec were opposed and the majority of the 
Canadian people were apathetic. The “time was not propitious,” 
Prime Minister MacKenzie King concluded, “for a re-opening of 
the question.” 

But President Roosevelt was persistent; the government at 
Ottawa was eager to co-operate with the President on all feasible 
joint enterprises; and as time passed Ontario and New York 
came to need additional supplies of electric energy. The result 
was new proposals submitted to the Canadian Government by 
Secretary Hull, in June, 1938,—culminating eventually in the 
understanding of March, 1941. 

The new understanding differed from the treaty of 1932 in 
several important respects. In the first place, it was designated 
an “agreement” which, of course, meant that for approval it re- 
quired only a majority vote of each of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. Secondly, it was broader in scope, including as it did 
provisions relating not only to navigation and power develop- 
ment but also to the re-development of Niagara Falls and to 
other river basin problems. Finally, it specified that the en- 
gineering plan of development for the International Rapids sec- 
tion should be “a controlled single-stage scheme,” rather than 
the two-stage plan called for by the 1932 treaty. 

A bill to implement the agreement was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in June, 1941. Later, Administration 
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spokesmen appeared before the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbours to urge its approval as a defense measure. The agree- 
ment was favourably reported by the Committee but, following 
the attack of Pearl Harbour, was shunted aside by more urgent 
matters. Early in 1944 it was “dusted off” and brought for- 
ward as a post-war project. But for several years thereafter its 
history was simply a succession of hearings and reports, set- 
backs and defeats, causing many a seaway supporter to despair 
of its ever obtaining a favourable vote. 

Finally, early in 1948, officials of Ontario and of New York 
brought forward a plan of their own for ending the deadlock and 
for opening the way to the development of the much-needed 
St. Lawrence hydro-electric energy. This was the separation of 
the power phase from the navigation—to enable the Province 
and State to proceed at once with the joint development of the 
power of the International Rapids section, leaving to the two 
federal governments the responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
posed navigation improvements when and if such improvements 
were found desirable. 

This so-called “Power Priority Plan” was not something im- 
provised on the spur of the moment. From February, 1944, on- 
ward, representatives of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
and of the Power Authority of the State of New York had carried 
on discussions looking towards the formulation and implementa- 
tion of just sucha plan. By early 1948 the broad outlines of the 
new approach had been well delineated, namely, permission to 
change the level of the river to be obtained from the Inter- 
national Joint Commission; a license to develop the American 
share of the power to be procured by New York from the Federal 
Power Commission; and the costs incurred and the power de- 
veloped to be shared equally by the Province and the State. In 
fact, about all that was needed to get the plan under way was 
to obtain the “go ahead” signal from the two national govern- 
ments. And this the co-operating governments attempted to ob- 
tain in the summer of 1948, when the New York Authority 
and the Ontario Hydro forwarded applications to the Depart- 
ment of State and to External Affairs respectively, requesting 
that the applications be transmitted to the International Joint 
Commission. 

President Truman gave the New York request a cool recep- 
tion. In his opinion, power development should not be divorced 
from navigation. The St. Lawrence, so far as he was concerned, 
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would be developed for both purposes or not at all. He in- 
structed the Department of State not to transmit the New York 
request to the International Joint Commission but, instead, to see 
that the dual-purpose project was included among the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations for immediate legislative action. No 
attempt was made to dictate to the Federal Power Commission, 
to which an application for a license had also been made. But 
apparently no dictation was necessary, for that agency, after 
“sitting on” the New York application for two and a half years, 
decided that the license should not be granted. The reasons for 
the rejection were: firstly, “the critical international situation” 
called for immediate commencement of the combined project; 
and, secondly, it was “highly desirable for Congress to pass upon 
the proposal in its entirety rather than on a piece-meal basis.” 

At first, Canadian opinion heartily approved of Mr. Truman’s 
position. Officials at Ottawa agreed that to separate power 
from navigation might make the navigational works more dif- 
ficult to obtain once the power project was completed. But as 
time passed and Ontario’s need for power grew apace and still 
no positive action was taken by Congress, the Canadian people 
became increasingly impatient. More and more they began 
urging their government to support the New York-Ontario pro- 
posals. Equally significantly, from late 1950 onward they began 
agitating for a deep waterway built by Canada and on the Cana- 
dian side of the boundary. 

The upshot of the Canadian impatience and desire to get on 
with the job was Prime Minister St. Laurent’s trip to Washing- 
ton in September of 1951 for discussions with President Truman. 
Following the conference a joint communique was released, 
stating that the Dominion Government was prepared not only 
to approve the development of the power by Ontario and New 
York but also—if joint action under the agreement of 1941 
proved impossible—‘“to construct the seaway as a Canadian 
project.” President Truman, the communique continued, “ex- 
pressed .. . strong preference for joint action on the seaway... 
but stated he would support Canadian action as second best” if 
an early start on the joint development could not be obtained. 

If the two political leaders expected their informal under- 
standing to generate sufficient pressure to bring about Congres- 
sional approval of the 1941 agreement they were fated to be dis- 
appointed. Seaway opponents—headed by the railroad and 
harbour spokesmen—retorted that Canada was only “bluffing’’; 
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that the Dominion had neither the money nor the materials 
needed to build an all-Canadian waterway; and that, in any 
event, the reasons for American non-participation were just as 
numerous and as weighty as they had always been. The exist- 
ing facilities could take care of all foreseeable demands for 
transportation; the waterway would be of only limited use, 
since the canals would be too shallow to accommodate most 
American ships and the river would be frozen over for almost 
half of the year; the project was certain to cost two or three 
times as much as the highest estimates of the proponents; and, 
most important of all, if Canada was willing to build the seaway 
and to pay for it herself, why not let her do so? Surely the 
United States had already enough financial obligations! Why 
unnecessarily assume new ones? To many Congressmen—those 
eager to postpone decisions, those bent on economizing, and those 
still not convinced of the economic feasibility of the project— 
these arguments were convincing. The legislative session ended 
without any affirmative action having been taken. 

The next significant move was made by Canada. Early in 
December, 1951, the Federal Parliament passed a bill calling for 
the creation of a St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The bill gave 
the Authority power either to construct and maintain an all- 
Canadian seaway or else to co-operate with “an appropriate 
authority in the United States” in developing and maintaining a 
joint seaway project. 

Even now anti-seaway Congressmen were not convinced that 
Canada would “go it alone.” In June, 1952, by a vote of 43 to 
40, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee pigeonholed a resolu- 
tion authorizing approval of the 1941 agreement. President 
Truman, deeply disappointed, promptly announced that his ad- 
ministration would co-operate with Canada in every way it could 
to get the power and Seaway projects under way. 


Of the two projects the power development was the more 
urgent. Thus the key question immediately became: what 
American entity was to co-operate with the Ontario Hydro in 
constructing the dam and in developing the power? President 
Truman’s preference was for a federal agency, such as the 
Interior Department. But, as he knew full well, for him to 
make such a designation would entail going to Congress for an 
appropriation, which, in turn, would set in motion more hearings 
and more debates. A logical alternative was the Power Author- 
ity of the State of New York. But the President was reluctant 
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to designate the New York agency, fearing that it would turn 
the power over at the point of production to private companies, 
and thereby deprive consumers of the benefits of cheap 
electricity. It was a vexing dilemma for Mr. Truman. But 
he had made a commitment and action was called for. Accord- 
ingly, he gave his approval to a plan that promised to allow the 
two projects to move ahead, while reserving for future decision 
the question of the identity of a co-operating American entity for 
the power development phase. By an exchange of notes, dated 
June 30, 1952, the Canadian and American Governments agreed 
to submit joint applications to the International Joint Commis- 
sion for the construction of power works in the International 
Rapids section by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario and an “entity” to be designated by the Government of 
the United States. The applications were to be submitted on the 
specific understanding that the Canadian Government would 
undertake to construct and operate all the works necessary to 
ensure uninterrupted 27-foot navigation beween Lake Erie and 
Montreal, and that such works would be completed as concurrently 
as possible with completion of the power works. 

On the strength of the agreement embodied in these notes 
and on the same day, the Canadian and American Governments 
submitted their joint applications to the International Joint 
Commission. Three months later the Federal Power Commission, 
apparently with the President’s blessing, agreed to reconsider 
the application of the Power Authority of the State of New York. 

The International Joint Commission’s approval was speedily 
given. But getting the New York agency designated the co- 
operating “American entity” proved a different matter. Hear- 
ings before the Federal Power Commission on the application 
started September 3, 1952, but some twenty-one months were to 
elapse before the Federal Power Commission hearings, and the 
court proceedings that followed, were completed and the govern- 
ment at Washington was finally able to designate the New York 
agency as the co-operating “entity.” 

This long delay was to have two significant consequences. 
First it was to place a serious strain on amicable Canadian- 
American relations, as well as on the patience of the Canadian 
and the New York political leaders; and, second, it was to give 
Congress one final opportunity of obtaining for the United States 
a share in a St. Lawrence deep waterway ... an opportunity that 
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Congress took advantage of through the passage of the Wiley- 
Dondero Act, signed by President Eisenhower on May 13, 1954. 

The question logically arises: what considerations caused 
Congress to break with the past and take this affirmative action? 
One factor was the gradual growth down through the years of 
public understanding of, and appreciation for, the waterway pro- 
ject, helped along considerably, no doubt, by the tireless activities 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association and other pro- 
Seaway organizations and groups. A second was the vigorous, 
unqualified support given the project by the entire Eisenhower 
Administration. A third was the highly effective argument of 
the seaway advocates that the waterway was urgently needed to 
facilitate the shipment of Quebec-Labrador iron ore from Seven 
Islands to the Midwestern steel mills. A fourth was the exten- 
sive, and virtually open, logrolling that preceded the passage of 
the Wiley-Dondero bill, in which Congressmen from Maine, from 
the valley of the Colorado River, and from states along the 
Mississippi River supported the seaway bill in return for promises 
of support for projects in which they themselves were particu- 
larly interested. A fifth was the lower price tag attached to the 
navigation project.* A sixth factor was the divorce of the power 
project from the navigation—allowing each to be judged on its 
own merits. But most important of all, in the opinion of the 
writer, was Canada’s reiterated willingness to build the seaway 
as an all-Canadian project. By early 1954 even the most sceptical 
of the Congressmen could no longer doubt the Dominion’s ability 
and determination to “go it alone.” Since, in any event, the sea- 
way was to be built, a majority of the Congressmen felt that the 
United States should have a voice in its construction and control. 

Pro-seaway groups in the United States hailed the passage of 
the Wiley-Dondero bill as a history-making event—the vic- 
torious conclusion of a long and bitter fight. North of the border 
the tardy action of Congress was viewed differently. To the 
Canadian Government the passage of the bill was more an em- 
barrassment than a reason for celebrations. Some eighteen 
months earlier Canadian officials had advised the United States 
that Canada considered the agreement of 1941 as having been 
superseded by the exchange of notes on June 30, 1952. Now 
plans for an all-Canadian waterway were far advanced and public 


*The Wiley-Dondero bill fixed a maximum expenditure by the United 
States Federal Government of $105,000,000; whereas the implementa- 
tion of the 1941 agreement would have called for an outlay of 
$374,507,000 (based on 1950 cost levels). 
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opinion was demanding the implementation of those plans. 
Furthermore, had the Canadians been inclined—as most of them 
were not—to change their plans to readmit their American 
neighbours to a share in the construction and control of the sea- 
way, they could hardly have been expected to acclaim the new 
partnership proposals. Unlike the 1941 agreement, the new 
proposals made no provision for improvements in the connecting 
channels of the Great Lakes and left Canada to improve the ex- 
clusively Canadian section of the river. In terms of money, they 
provided for a maximum outlay by the American Federal Govern- 
ment of $105,000,000 (for canals and locks on the American side 
along the International Rapids section of the river) and left the 
Dominion to make improvements expected to cost some 
$200,000,000. And they allowed Canada no credit for the 
$133,000,000 already spent on the Welland Canal. 

Since the new American plan for the division of construction 
work and costs was so unattractive to most Canadians, and since, 
in any event, the Canadian Government preferred an all-Canadian 
waterway, the question logically arises: why did the officials 
at Ottawa not ignore the Wiley-Dondero act and insist on the 
implementation of the 1952 understanding? One reason was that 
for them to have assumed an essentially negative attitude would 
have been diametrically opposed to Canada’s traditional manner 
of dealing with her closest neighbour. A second was that they 
were keenly aware that American co-operation was needed in 
developing the power resources of the St. Lawrence and, as a 
consequence, were inclined to make concessions on other matters. 
A third was that, since the St. Lawrence is an international 
stream, they recognized that the Americans were justified in 
requesting inclusion in plans for the development of the seaway. 
A fourth was that, even though they were confident that tolls 
would repay the original cost in fifty years or so, they were quite 
willing to see the affluent Americans share construction costs. 
Finally, and perhaps most important of all, on January 9, 1953, 
(in response to a suggestion in President Truman’s budget 
message of that date that Canada might still be willing to accept 
the United States as a seaway partner), the Prime Minister had 
informed the American ambassador in Canada that, once an 
entity was designated to co-operate with Ontario in the develop- 
ment of power, the Canadian Government would be prepared to 
discuss any new specific proposal the United States might care to 
put forward—provided that such proposal did not entail delay in 
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the development of power under the arrangements agreed upon 
in June, 1952. Since the Wiley-Dondero proposals seemed to 
meet the Prime Minister’s stated condition, the Canadian officials, 
no doubt, felt that they were committed at least to the renewal 
of negotiations. 

In any event, Canadian-American discussions were held early 
in July and again the following month, the final outcome being 
the exchange of notes of August 17, modifying in certain respects 
the understanding of 1951-52. The United States agreed to 
assume the responsibility for providing a canal and locks in the 
Barnhart Island section of the river and for carrying out dredg- 
ing operations in the Thousand Islands section. Canada reserved 
the right to build her own canal and locks in the Barnhart section 
—should future traffic demands ever justify parallel facilities, 
or should the canal on the American side ever result in any “un- 
reasonable or unwarranted interference with, or delays to, 
Canadian shipping.” And the Canadian officials reaffirmed their 
determination to construct a canal and lock at Iroquois, on the 
Canadian side of the river. 

Inasmuch as the Wiley-Dondero act calls for American con- 
struction of a canal and a lock at Iroquois, the‘question may be 
raised as to why Canada plans to build works at that particular 
place. The main reason seems to be the desire of the Canadian 
leaders to give their own people, as well as the American Govern- 
ment, visible proof that the Dominion has surrendered none of 
its “rights to build navigation works anywhere in Canada... .” 
A secondary factor, apparently, is Canadian eagerness “to par- 
ticipate in the work of the International Section”—strengthened 
by the confident belief “that before long parallel navigation 
works in the whole International Section would be required.” 
Whether the United States will choose to build parallel works on 
the American side remains to be seen, but the present indications 
are that she will not. By an exchange of notes, dated February 
21 and 22, 1954, the United States and Canada agreed that Con- 
gress would be asked to excuse the American St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation from its present obligation to build 
a canal and lock to bypass the Iroquois control dam; that Canada 
would not “under present conditions” construct navigation facil- 
ities which would bypass the main power dam at Barnhart 
Island; and that neither country would duplicate the other’s 
facilities in the International Section until after discussions be- 
tween the two governments. 
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The exchange of notes on August 17 left unanswered a 
number of questions. One of these—whether there was to be a 
free movement of men and materials across the border in execut- 
ing the construction programme—was answered on September 
24, 1954, when the Department of External Affairs announced 
that arrangements had been made in both countries regarding 
the customs and immigration procedures to be applied to further 
the construction of cofferdams at the power site. Customs duties 
and taxes were to be waived with respect to materials brought 
into either country for use in the cofferdams; duties and taxes 
were not to be payable on new or used equipment (except vessels) 
brought into either country for the construction of cofferdams; 
and all persons employed in either country were to be freely 
admitted to a delimited zone in the other country. 


Other questions remained unanswered. What system of tolls, 
if any, was to be adopted? Were the 14-foot navigation works 
along the Canadian side of the river to be continued? If the 
14-foot canals were to be continued, were they to be included 
in the toll system when and if such a system were adopted? 
These, however, were questions the answers to which could 
safely be left for future negotiation. The significant fact was 
that at long last a working basis had been established for the 
co-operative utilization of the water resources of the St. Law- 
rence valley. And that most certainly was a significant achieve- 
ment. 
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SECURITY AND STABILITY: 


A NORTH ATLANTIC APPROACH 
John Meisel* 


HE manner in which world events affect the United States, 
"| pita and Canada and the relations they maintain among 

themselves was the subject of an unofficial conference 
held at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec, from September 
seventh to the eleventh. Delegations came from the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs (London), the Council on For- 
eign Relations (New York) and the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, which sponsored the conference. 

The theme of the Conference was “Security and Stability: 
a North Atlantic Approach.” The proceedings were opened by 
statements from the leaders of the three delegations analyzing 
the approach of their respective countries to the main problems 
of defence and economic relations, followed by a brief discussion. 
Two sessions were devoted to security and defence, with parti- 
cular emphasis on Europe, but with considerable discussion of 
the latest phase of communist tactics in both Europe and Asia 
and of their implications for the western alliance. Three ses- 
sions were concerned with economic relations, particularly in the 
field of trade, with questions arising out of American trade 
policies being given special attention. The final session sum- 
marized and emphasized the general conclusions emerging from 
the earlier discussions. 

The discussions at Montebello provided a number of well- 
informed individuals from countries of the “North Atlantic 
triangle’ with an opportunity of assessing the international 
situation since the Geneva conference held “at the summit” in 
July. Few members thought that the Soviet fashion of the 
“open grin” and the “glad hand” (as one delegate called it) had 
altered fundamentally the cold war; recent changes were taken 
into account, but on the whole factors held to be of reasonably 
long-term standing received the most attention. 

There was agreement among the delegates! that the West 
could not now risk relaxing its vigilance, but that it must not 


*Assistant Professor of Political Science, Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. 

1. It should be noted that opinions expressed at an unofficial con- 
ference may be the views held by the speaker alone, by his delega- 
tion, his government or they may be what the speaker guesses public 
opinion to be in his country. They can, of course, be any combina- 
tion of these. 
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miss a single instance of convincing the Soviets of its peaceful 
intentions. The leaders of the U.S.S.R. must be persuaded that 
it will not pay to attack the West, while at the same time the 
West’s military preparedness must not increase Soviet fears. 
One American member seemed to refiect the opinion of most 
participants in the conference when he pointed out that the 
West must never forget that those of its policies which appear 
to the Soviets to be provocative will be met by provocative Soviet 
policies. 

While other issues were, of course, raised, discussion focussed 
on the defence and economic aspects of international politics. 
There was a tendency also to isolate problems on the basis of 
geography. Despite the recognition that the cold war was 
“indivisible” it was found expedient to distinguish between Euro- 
pean or Atlantic problems on the one hand and Asian and 
African ones on the other. 

In a short discussion of the probable motives underlying 
Soviet policy it was agreed that increased Western strength was 
an important cause of Russia’s conciliatory attitude. This in- 
creased strength was attributed to the success of NATO. But 
NATO has not only created a better atmosphere in a troubled 
world, it seems to meet perfectly some of the special problems 
of the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. What- 
ever else the Atlantic Alliance may do, it enables Canada to 
escape the dilemma of whither to turn—towards the United 
Kingdom or the United States; it enables the United Kingdom 
to participate in the defense of an area vital to her, without 
having to become too closely identified with Western Europe, 
and in conjunction with her North Atlantic partners; and it 
offers the United States the opportunity of keeping a favourable 
balance of power in Western Europe without seeming to inter- 
fere unduly in European domestic politics. It was of course 
accepted without argument that the success of the Western 
buildup in armed strength was due in a very large measure to 
the United States. 

Despite NATO’s success in the past, however, it was thought 
that there were difficulties ahead. One of the really profound 
problems facing NATO is that posed by atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. According to one delegate, NATO is at 
present faced with three possibilities: (1) outbreak of nuclear 
war between East and West, (2) major war without nuclear 
weapons, (3) continuance of the cold war. The West has in 
the past been thinking largely in terms of the second and third 
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alternatives, but has not yet come to grips with the first. A 
British speaker doubted that an outright nuclear war would 
break out, since both sides are now in a position to do very 
serious damage in an atomic or thermo-nuclear attack, and 
neither has developed an adequate defence. A surprise attack 
by the Soviet Union, of the Pearl Harbour variety, was thought 
to be unlikely since it could not knock out completely the United 
States Strategic Air Command and would, therefore, provoke 
retaliation which might annihilate the U.S.S.R. Since under 
present conditions of technological development, research is 
likely to be more fruitful in offensive weapons than in effective 
defensive measures, it is unlikely that adequate ways will be 
found for effective protection against atomic attack. On the 
other hand, it is now impossible for the Western states to 
prepare for full scale conventional war: the military disadvan- 
tages of such a war rule it out from the Western point of view 
and, in any case, there is no guarantee that the other side would 
not use atomic weapons. 

This state of affairs raises the question of the attitude of 
the Western governments and peoples towards the use of thermo- 
nuclear devices. Are they deterrents to war or inventions of 
the devil that must be banned? It was the view of one speaker 
that in his country, at any rate, the answer was based on emo- 
tion. The public had been inadequately briefed; it was unable 
to reach a rational decision. The speaker believed atomic 
weapons to be deterrents, but only when it is clearly understood 
that the West is prepared to use them and to suffer the con- 
sequences of their being used against it. If the West meets 
the challenge, the world will probably be spared the horrors of 
atomic war. But the time available must be used to strengthen 
the West’s position in areas such as Asia and Africa where 
problems of communication, among others, rule out the success- 
ful use of atomic weapons by Western powers. 

Another problem facing NATO is its future development in 
an era of friendlier relations with the Soviet Union. It was 
thought that, whatever the motives underlying recent Soviet 
policy, public opinion in the NATO countries has accepted as 
reasonably permanent the improvement in the international 
scene. This change in mood is a new factor in the Western 
position, likely to make a continued policy of armed vigilance 
more difficult than before. It will also be harder to maintain 
unity and agreement within NATO: some members will inevit- 
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ably press for reduced military expenditures; others are cer- 
tain to think such relaxation premature. These differences may 
lead to squabbles about the allocation of the common burden. 
It was thought that the countries represented at the conference, 
composing what one member called the “hard core” of NATO, 
would have to persuade their colleagues of the necessity of con- 
tinued effort. 

Agreement on NATO’s future, however, was not easily 
achieved. Some United States representatives thought that 
NATO should contribute more to the greater economic viability 
of Western Europe and that it might be used as an agency help- 
ing under-developed countries. This attempt to find added 
functions for NATO was rejected by British and Canadian dele- 
gates who saw in NATO essentially a military alliance. It was 
suited for this purpose and would likely fail if it tried to achieve 
other tasks. 

Canadians, whose government had in the past been so in- 
terested in Article II of NATO, had no concrete plans for its 
implementation. What really worried some Canadian members 
of the conference was the likelihood of Canadian public opinion 
demanding that United States forces on Canadian soil (manning 
the Distant Early Warning line) be replaced by Canadians now 
serving with NATO forces in Europe. It was thought that the 
Canadian government had no intention of withdrawing Canadian 
troops from Europe, but that it would be under some pressure 
to do so. It was necessary to impress upon NATO members 
that the defence of North America is as important as that of 
Western Europe. Indeed, it was suggested by one Canadian 
that the development in Canada of much anti-American senti- 
ment might be prevented if the DEW line were to be manned 
in part by some European NATO forces rather than exclusively 
by Americans. 

Members of the conference agreed that other problems of 
NATO required solution but these did not receive extended at- 
tention. Anxiety was felt about the failure of NATO to achieve 
standardization of weapons and about the nature of the commit- 
ment that all NATO members had assumed towards the colonial 
powers in the organization who were engaged in military opera- 
tions against their native populations. 

On the whole, discussion of security problems in Europe did 
not reveal any fundamental diversity of opinion among the 
delegates to the conference. When the focus of attention shifted 
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towards Asia and Africa, however, some basic differences became 
apparent. 

British members drew a distinction between the danger to 
British interests emanating from Moscow and that coming from 
Peking. While no one denied that communist China had violated 
a number of rules of international etiquette, it was thought that 
most of these violations could be explained in terms of provoca- 
tion, the newness of the regime or some other relatively harm- 
less motive. The British view seemed to be that China had 
enough to do at home without seeking new adventures abroad. 
Her motives in the short run, at any rate, were not expansionist 
and Western policies in Asia should be based on this assumption. 
It was necessary, for example, to distinguish between nationalist 
movements and communist ones, and to harmonize Western 
policies with the former so as to weaken the latter. 

In conformity with this view, the British stressed the im- 
portance of the economic and social measures to be taken in Asia 
and Africa; there was a tendency to consider most military 
efforts as probably futile and possibly harmful. SEATO was 
thought to be little more than an empty gesture. It should be 
noted, however, that no one questioned the wisdom of the 
military action that had been taken in Korea. 

Canadians said relatively little about defence in Asia; on the 
whole, they seemed to agree with the British. But, to the 
Americans, the Communist regime in China seems as dangerous 
as that of Moscow. Any government now ruling in China would 
be tempted by an imperialist policy. The communist complexion 
of the present regime would probably not act as a deterrent and 
the inexperience of the new rulers is likely to make them less 
controlled and responsible than their colleagues in Moscow. 

One American attributed some of the differences between out- 
looks in Great Britain and the United States to the fact that 
the two countries are primarily interested in widely differing 
parts of Asia. It is reasonable for the British to try to harmo- 
nize their policies with rising Asian nationalism, to think of 
Asia predominantly in terms of economic aid and social ameliora- 
tion, and to consider military policy there as of secondary im- 
portance. This approach is sound because the areas of Asia 
with which Britain is most concerned are relatively stable poli- 
tically, have developed a reasonably promising tradition of local- 
and self-government and are not in immediate military danger. 
None of these conditions prevails in most of the countries in 
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Asia where the United States has special responsibilities. The 
problems of Japan, Korea, Formosa, Laos and Cambodia are 
vastly different, for example, from those of India. In most of 
these countries there is no adequate political foundation on which 
to build a reliable governmental structure. The best that can be 
done here is to provide time for some local tradition to develop 
and for adequate leaders to emerge. Rhee and Chiang will not 
rule forever and a patient policy may lead to the emergence of 
stable and democratic political institutions. Strategic factors 
make it necessary for the United States to devote a good portion 
of its resources to military aid in Asia. While economic aid is 
important, it is so largely in the long run; in the meantime, 
communism must be contained through military strength where 
necessary—time must be gained to allow economic improvement 
to make itself felt. 

The foregoing American view of Anglo-American differences 
on Asia in terms of different “geographical visions” seemed to 
satisfy most British delegates. They were still interested in 
hearing where the Americans stood on the admission of the 
People’s Republic to the United Nations, the proposed reconquest 
of the mainland by Chiang Kai-Shek, and the future of Formosa. 

Underlying the American reply to these questions was the 
strongly held view that one must distinguish between American 
words and American deeds. Despite the apparently wide gap 
separating the policies of Washington from those of London, 
United States official opinion was not too far removed, on many 
Asian issues, from that held by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
is true that the United States government will probably not 
support the admission of Communist China into the United 
Nations, but neither is it likely to follow Senator Knowland out 
of the United Nations, should Red China be admitted. 

As for American relations with Peking, de facto recognition 
has already been granted in deed, if not in word, through a 
number of direct diplomatic contacts. De jure recognition pre- 
sents some difficult problems by raising the question of American 
policy on Formosa. There is no longer any question of the 
United States supporting a Nationalist attempt at the reconquest 
of the mainland, but at the same time it recognizes the strategic 
importance of Formosa to the defense of South East Asia. The 
United States also has certain moral obligations towards the in- 
digenous population and the Chinese immigrants on Formosa, 
both of whom have to be protected against communist reprisals. 
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One American suggested a solution based on a general Asian 
settlement including the recognition of ““Two Chinas’: Red China 
and Formosa. It was suggested that there were strong reasons 
for thinking that such an outcome would not be abhorrent to 
Mr. Dulles. One American idea which pleased the British and 
Canadian delegates was that a general settlement in Asia might 
include the admission of India as a permanent member of the 
Security Council. 

By the end of the discussion of Asian security problems the 
gap separating British and American views had considerably 
narrowed. A Canadian spokesman probably expressed the views 
of the conference when he stated that the European situation 
seemed to be pretty well in hand, but that in Asia little had yet 
been accomplished. In this sense, he thought Asia to be now 
more important than Europe. 

One problem which received considerable attention was the 
future of Japan, which the American government clearly hopes 
to make into a pivot of its Pacific defences. The consequences 
of this scheme were criticized by the British members of the 
conference: United States attempts to prevent Japan from trad- 
ing freely with China will aggravate the very serious economic 
situation of Japan, thereby creating conditions propitious for 
the development of a new Japanese militarism. One American 
suggested that while Japan should not be prevented from trad- 
ing with China, the two economies were now no longer comple- 
mentary; relatively little trade could be expected in any case. 

During the debates on international trade, the Canadians 
abandoned their usual calm and, assisted by the British, they 
launched a vigorous attack against United States trade policies. 
The American tariff, the annoying way it was interpreted and 
applied, the free distribution abroad of surplus U.S. agricultural 
products, the inhibiting clauses of the Defence Production and 
Buy American Acts, restrictions of foreign shipping and the in- 
evitable Danish cheese, watches and bicycles constituted some of 
the complaints voiced against the Americans by the British and 
Canadians. United States delegates to the conference agreed, 
on the whole, that these practices were unfortunate, but they 
found it difficult to understand Canada’s great concern in view 
of the latter’s obvious prosperity. The Canadians allowed that 
their country was doing well at the time, but they were apprehen- 
sive about the future since United States policies and practices 
were quite unpredictable. 
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It was thought by the Americans that the enemies of freer 
trade were losing some of their political power and that in a 
country whose political system had been called “government by 
decibel” the opponents of trade restrictions were beginning to 
make more noise. Indeed, it was suggested that Canadian in- 
terests might bring pressure to bear in Washington, offsetting 
the work of the protectionists. There was agreement on all 
sides that it was not enough to be content with existing con- 
ditions. If trade was to be freed and part of the United States 
market made available to dollar-hungry countries, the United 
States administration would have to attempt to pursue actively 
a policy based on clearly formulated liberal trade principles. It 
was suggested that to be satisfied with standing still would result 
in losing ground. There were some Americans, however, who 
thought that Canada would be unlikely to increase its exports 
to the United States appreciably even if most trade barriers were 
removed. 

In discussing the economic position of the United Kingdom 
the delegates agreed that convertibility of sterling was not likely 
to materialize in the near future. In any case the United King- 
dom will have to increase her production and above all her sav- 
ings. This led to a discussion on the place of labour in the 
modern state and how its status in the West affects the inter- 
national scene. 

It was felt by some Canadians that Britain’s export industries 
were still not flexible enough to compete successfully in the 
Canadian market. One British delegate thought that much 
could be said for the United Kingdom trying to export more 
capital. There was too much emphasis on trade and not enough 
on investment. 

Turning to economic conditions in Asia, the conference agreed 
that more Western aid was desirable. It was pointed out that 
so-called “backward” countries pass through various phases of 
development. Outside help should be given rationally, not senti- 
mentally, to fit the particular phase in which the recipient 
country finds itself. In many cases, it was felt, it was not neces- 
sary to try to raise the standard of living in the Asian and 
African countries to levels existing in the West (that was im- 
possible in any case); the important aim was to help those 
countries to maintain a steady and reasonably rapid rate of im- 
provement in per capita income. 
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Towards the end of the conference the best form in which 
aid should be given was discussed. It was thought that the 
United States and Britain seemed to prefer bilateral arrange- 
ments whereas Canada tended to avoid these in preference to 
participation in multilateral schemes. Throughout the discus- 
sions a distinction was of course made between private invest- 
ment and sums made available as loans or gifts by governments. 
Members discussed the reluctance of the governments of the 
countries represented at Montebello to participate in SUNFED 
(Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development)—an 
attempt to provide funds for non-interest bearing projects. An 
American member referred to the Fund for Asian Economic 
Development recently established by Congress. It might be the 
beginning of an expanded United States programme of economic 
aid in Asia, he thought, if America’s allies were also to con- 
tribute to it. A response of this sort by foreign countries would 
have a profound effect on American public opinion. Criticism 
was levelled by some Canadians at their government’s “mean 
and niggardly” contribution to the Colombo Plan. One member 
of the conference asked how long it would be possible for the 
West to increase or even to maintain its standard of living while 
half the world was starving. This point was discussed only 
briefly. 

It might be useful, in closing, to mention one or two other 
points which seemed, to the author, to have been neglected by the 
conference. The following topics were either not discussed at 
all or referred to only in passing: what steps, other than a high 
level of armaments, could be taken to end the cold war; the 
future of Germany; the United Nations; trade between the Soviet 
Union and the West; the possibility of Asia or some Asian 
countries coming to hold the balance of power in the world. 
Time did not permit the discussion of all subjects of interest to 
the members. This is not the place to guess why some aspects 
of world affairs received little or no attention: conferences, like 
students of international affairs who report on them, cannot but 
select those topics for discussion which seem to them to be of 
immediate importance.? 


2. A small book by the rapporteurs of the conference, J. A. Corry and 


J. Meisel, based on discussions at the conference, is planned for 
later publication. It will offer scope for a fuller development of 
the issues considered by the conference. 











THE OSLO CONFERENCE, 1955 
James A. Gibson* 


HERE is always something heartening about a sense of 
"| maturity in the discussion of problems in international re- 

lations. By this standard the Oslo Conference' on Western 
Democracies and World Problems set a high standard. It was 
convened at a moment when the Federal Republic of Germany 
had been admitted to full membership in NATO; when sovereign- 
ty had lately been restored to Austria as one earnest of European 
recovery, when the United Nations was rounding out ten years of 
activity, and when it was expected that the Geneva meetings “at 
the summit” might add to a developing mentality of public confi- 
dence without overdoing the “great power,” (or perhaps more 
correctly, a “Big Four’) emphasis in the maintenance of peace 
throughout the world. The Conference had the additional ad- 
vantage of participants skilled in parliamentary or international 
negotiations: of the forty-four delegates, ten were or had been 
members of national parliaments, thirteen were in academic 
posts and at least twelve others had had a “professional” con- 
nection either with the conduct of international business or the 
serious study of international affairs. The June sunshine of 
Oslo, the sturdy democratic spirit of the Norwegian people, and 
the ready currency of the English language all combined to 
make the Conference a pleasant and an enlarging experience. 


For purposes of discussion the Conference was divided into 
three groups, whose fields of reference may be summarized as 
follows: first, the “East-West” problem in terms of “Western” 
and Soviet policies; the impact of new weapons on East-West 


*Acting President, Carleton College, Ottawa; Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, Carleton College; Dr. Gibson has had an extensive 
ee experience as a member of the Department of External 
Affairs, as advisor to and private secretary of the late W. L. Mackenzie 
King, and as participant in UNESCO activities, 

1. The Nobel Institute of Norway arranged the Conference to discuss 
Western Democracies and World Problems which met at Oslo, June 
13-21. Forty-four delegates from fifteen countries were present (the 
NATO powers excluding Portugal, Greece, Turkey, with Sweden, 
Switzerland and Finland added). The Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, in response to the Norwegian invitation, nominated 
as the Canadian delegates W. H. Budden (Montreal) leader of the 
delegation, Marvin Gelber (Toronto), James A, Gibson (Ottawa), 
and R. W. Queen-Hughes (Winnipeg). 
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relations; and problems of German unification, neutralism, and 
a European security system; methods and possibilities of co- 
operation, consultation and integration within a Western Euro- 
pean and Atlantic community; relations between the democratic 
states of Europe and North America and the under-developed 
areas of the world. 


To the extent that an “East-West” mentality impinged upon 
all the discussions of the Conference, it was apparent that mere 
method will not be an answer to the most pressing problems of 
security and development. Integration within western Europe, 
on “functional levels” for example, will do little by itself to 
harmonize the fundamental political differences between East 
and West unless there is an underlying sense of unity and the 
necessity for continuing and strengthening that unity. In terms 
of defence, it is perhaps important not to abandon any part of 
the collective structure built up within NATO unless and until 
the possible alternatives have been perceived and explored. In 
terms of economic advantage, there is no great object in ensuring 
a “common market” if there are, on the one hand, basic political 
uncertainties or, on the other, such a proliferation of “func- 
tional” agencies as to rule out any suggestion of working unity. 
In terms of development in under-developed countries something 
more than “improved” capital investment will be required if 
legitimate, even if revolutionary, ambitions looking towards ef- 
fective self-government are to take shape in any orderly way. 
If the peaceable uses of atomic energy are to become the gauge 
of regional or continental progress, there will at least in Europe 
have to be far more unity and practical co-operation than even 
now exists, if the level of material progress and human well-being 
is to match that of the United States and, possibly, of the 
U.S.S.R. as well. 


The discussions thus transcended questions of method and 
in some particulars merged into a thoroughgoing philosophical 
consideration of the requirements of policy and administration. 
To take another example: suppose a virtual stalemate were 
reached in the development of atomic and thermo-nuclear 
weapons (including atomic artillery and small guided missiles). 
Would such a situation make any real difference in the tempera- 
ture of the “cold war’? Could any imagined superiority on 
either side be more than temporary? Would not this fact create 
grave problems for any European region or combination unless 
there had been, in atomic development as well as in coal and 
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steel, or common markets, or integrated transport, a real unity 
of development, with full pooling of human skills as well as 
physical resources? Must not any final European authority be 
endowed with strong powers over a long period, to convey an 
effect of permanence in carrying out a realistic programme?? 

The Conference considered the existing machinery for Euro- 
pean consultation and co-operation. Members welcomed the 
potential extension of the Brussels Treaty organization as sug- 
gesting that United Kingdom attitudes towards European inte- 
gration were by no means static. Members also felt that defen- 
sive arrangements, representing a preponderantly military em- 
phasis, might at this stage, without being relaxed, nevertheless 
take account of pressing economic considerations. Collective 
arrangements for coal and steel, and projected collective treat- 
ment of power and of inland transport, were thought to be es- 
sential to the full projection of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction; and the European Payments Union, together with pro- 
posals for a common market and multi-national labour pools, 
were acknowledged as useful and imaginative steps. But it was 
recognized that integration could not be a detached object in 
itself; the problems of European (or Atlantic Community) in- 
tegration must find a political response from the community of 
peoples concerned. 

Political in this sense must be much more than ideological; 
there must be some hope of a better future that could be trans- 
mitted beyond Europe itself, beyond any purely regional concept, 
until it became, as it were, a compensating factor for the present 
lack of universality in the United Nations. 

Though it was referred to in somewhat guarded terms, the 
question of German unification was implicit in many of the Con- 
ference sessions. There was no denial of the right, and indeed 
the duty, of the people of Germany to work out this problem in 
their own way, it being tacitly agreed that it would be for a 
reunited Germany to determine what its future security and 
defensive arrangements should become. But this proposition is 
based on the fact of West German membership in NATO, and 
it is unrealistic now to start from any other basis. It is possible 
that the EDC arrangements contemplated for Germany would 
have provided a better system of control (if indeed control is a 
necessary part of a defensive mentality), but that moment has 


2. These and other points are very cogently argued in an article by 
M. Jean Monnet, “Europe Must Choose,” The Times, June 16, 1955. 
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passed. If some delegates felt that a reunited Germany must 
dominate any European community which did not contain the 
United Kingdom (to the apparent detriment of France), others 
argued that the defensive and political and economic require- 
ments of Western Europe as a whole were more demanding than 
any purely Franco-German concerns; and it was apparent that 
the British willingness to maintain armed forces in Europe for 
an indefinite period had still further modified any limited con- 
struction of continental security arrangements. 

There was some consideration of the point whether the 
present security arrangements in Western Europe would justify 
any concessions to the U.S.S.R. on strategic grounds. The majo- 
rity opinion appeared to be that it would be unwise to create any 
impression of “bargaining” for any aspect of European security. 
It was impossible accurately to estimate the relative importance 
in Soviet policy of ideology as opposed to the needs and interests 
of the Soviet state. The latter might well be the governing factor 
in the appearance of greater mobility and flexibility in Soviet 
policy. But unless substantial contributions to a lessening of 
tensions could be made part of a general (as distinct from a 
European) settlement, it would clearly be unwise to make con- 
cessions piecemeal. There was some right to expect convincing 
evidence that the Soviet Union in its turn was prepared to make 
genuine contributions to a settlement. 

Although “neutralism” does not nowadays represent any 
Canadian interest, it is perhaps not surprising to hear the sub- 
ject introduced into a European audience. A neutralization of 
Germany, such as had been suggested from Soviet sources, 
apart from being unacceptable to a majority of the German 
people, might well lead to the absorption of the whole of Ger- 
many into the Soviet orbit. A neutral zone (also suggested 
from Soviet sources) would scarcely contribute to the notion of 
a reasonable settlement. At the least it would represent a 
diversion which might be exploited for purposes of a Soviet 
ideology; and it would be a great weakening of the present 
security arrangements in Europe. On a larger scale, neutraliza- 
tion as a concept would be difficult to apply and to enforce in a 
nation of the size and importance of a reunited Germany. 

In the long run, what European security requires is a peace, 
not a truce. A loosening of the lately-forged ties between the 
Federal Republic of Germany and NATO, as a condition of the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from German soil would, it was felt, 
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have to be matched by a compensating lessening of Com- 
inform control over satellite governments in Eastern Europe; and 
there was some doubt how realistic this compensation might be. 
It was recognized that the presence of Soviet forces on the 
eastern fringes of Europe bore some direct relation to the con- 
tinued presence of United States forces in western Europe (and 
in North Africa and the Middle East). But if a general Euro- 
pean security system were to be guaranteed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, such a system would itself go far to meet 
the apparent security needs of the U.S.S.R. 

From a Canadian point of view, the Conference discussions 
left no doubt that Canada “belonged” in an Atlantic Community. 
The example of Canadian Mutual Aid, the Canadian contributions 
to NATO, Canadian participation in the specialized agencies of 
UN, the Canadian potential for large-scale development on a 
continental scale as well as for the gradual absorption of surplus 
population, all combined to suggest that Canada had made a 
place for herself in the North Atlantic arrangements which her 
several partners expected her to maintain. Though the Com- 
monwealth relationship does not directly enter into Canada’s 
North Atlantic associations, there was some feeling that Canada 
was important also because she is a Commonwealth partner. 
There were no illusions about the possible vulnerability of Can- 
ada if hostilities on a global scale, employing thermo-nuclear 
weapons, should break out. But it seemed to be accepted that 
Canada had “no axes to grind,” and that Canada’s weight on 
the side of policies that were reasonable and responsible would 
operate as a tremendous moral force. 

It has sometimes been said that Canadians never really ap- 
preciate the strength and vitality of their own nationhood until 
they get well beyond its physical bounds. In the very week in 
which Her Majesty the Queen was paying a state visit to Nor- 
way, no Canadian could mistake the respect and the friendly 
interest with which Canada and things Canadian were so widely 
regarded. The progression from friendly regard to mutual trust 
to the removal of tensions to the building of a more durable 
peace is in this light no idle hope; and the Oslo Conference must 
in many minds have gone a great distance to strengthen this 


hope. 
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THE ANATOMY OF A CRISIS; UGANDA, 1953-55 
R. C. Pratt* 


HE appointment, in January, 1952, of Sir Andrew Cohen 

as Governor of Uganda raised great hopes amongst those 

sympathetic to rapid African political advance. Sir An- 
drew’s reputation as the “Fabian of Whitehall” was firmly estab- 
lished. Perhaps it was felt, that under his guidance, Uganda 
might not only move towards self-government but might also 
do so without the distrust and racial animosity that frequently 
in other territories have accompanied such advance. 

Certainly his influence was quickly felt. He vigorously pur- 
sued the economic development of the Protectorate, although his 
care to safeguard the welfare of Africans led to some criticisms 
from commercial interests. He encouraged African co-opera- 
tives, tripled governmental spending on education and increased 
welfare expenditures. He used his social influence to combat 
racial snobbery with a persistence that privately annoyed many 
Europeans. Indeed, he often seemed more at ease in Africans’ 
company than in the exclusively white company of Uganda’s 
European clubs. Above all he set in motion the process of 
political change, increasing African representation on the Legis- 
lative Council and expanding the functions of African local 
government. Yet it was this Governor who on November 30, 
1953, ordered the deportation of Kabaka Mutesa II of Buganda.1 


The background of this act is complex. The Baganda are the 
largest and most advanced tribe in Uganda, a proud people with 
a long history as a united tribe. Like almost all Africans in 
Uganda, they possess a tribal loyalty far deeper than any 
national sentiments. Under British protection since 1894, they 
have continued to be ruled by their Kabaka (or his Regents) on 
whose autocratic powers were few checks save that of British 
overrule. The powers of the Protectorate, however, were great. 
The Uganda Agreement of 1900 required the Kabaka to rule 
“in the manner approved by Her Majesty’s Government,” and 
further enjoined that “the Kabaka, Chiefs and people of Uganda 


*Visiting member of the staff of Makerere College, The University 
College of East Africa, Kampala, Uganda; member of the Department 
of Economics and Political Science, McGill University. 

1. Buganda is a tribal kingdom in Uganda. The Baganda (singular 

Muganda) are its citizens, and Luganda its language. 
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shall conform to the laws and regulations instituted for their 
governance by Her Majesty’s Government.” For forty-five 
years the system has worked reasonably harmoniously.  Al- 
though disagreements between the Governments have occurred, 
the Protectorate Government until now has always succeeded in 
reaching agreement with the Buganda Government before it has 
exercised legislative powers directly on the internal affairs of 
Buganda. 

By the end of the last war, however, the autocratic nature of 
the Kabaka’s powers began to be challenged by politically minded 
Baganda. They demanded that the Kabaka introduce an elected 
element into the Great Lukiiko, the tribal council which was till 
then an entirely nominated and official body. This popular 
pressure was supported by the Protectorate Government and led 
to a series of changes in the composition of the Great Lukiiko. 
By 1954, the majority consisted of elected representatives. 
Buganda politics were thus marked by a rivalry between tradi- 
tionalists who, to a varying degree, focussed their loyalty on the 
Kabaka, and the reformers who wished a transfer of power to 
elected commoners. This latter group, it must be added, were 
strengthened by the reaction of many Baganda to the personal 
life of young Mutesa II which, despite his Cambridge education, 
seemed to be modelled on that of Mayfair and Cannes. 


The present crisis began on June 30, 1953, when the Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, Lord Chandos, then Mr. Oliver 
Lyttleton, indulged in after-dinner speculations about a “federa- 
tion of the whole East African territories.” Few other state- 
ments could have aroused such unanimous and adverse reaction. 
Uganda, which is free of white settlers and largely free of racial 
tensions, wished and wishes, no link with Kenya and its in- 
fluential community of white landowners. The Buganda Min- 
isters, in the absence of the Kabaka, wrote to the Governor ex- 
pressing their fear that “the statement by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies . .. is bound not only to shake the founda- 
tions of trust amongst our people but will also badly damage 
the good relations which hitherto exist between the Baganda 
and the British.”” The Governor referred this letter to the 
Colonial Office and replied to it on their instructions. The reply 
clearly wished both to reassure the Baganda and yet not to 
contradict the Secretary of State’s recent speech. It declared: 
“As regards the present intentions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of State’s speech did not indicate any change 
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of policy.” But it also added that “What will ultimately happen 
in the future is something which no one can foresee.” 

Given the sensitivity of Baganda opinion, this was not an 
adequate reassurance. It was the first example of a lack of 
political acumen that plagued governmental actions throughout 
the whole crisis. 

The Kabaka himself entered the dispute. He contrasted it 
with past and stronger assurances and pointed to the disquieting 
example of the disregarding of the African opposition in the 
recent federation in Central Africa. He made two demands 
that Buganda affairs be transferred from the Colonial Office to 
the Foreign Office, and that she be given independence within a 
stated, short space of time. Both demands, though constituting 
skilful appeals to tribal separateness and pride, would contribute 
to the splitting of Uganda into tribal units, which would play 
havoc with the economic and political development of the colony. 
As might be expected, the Governor and Secretary of State, 
though giving stronger but not fully categorical assurances on 
the federation issue, rejected the two new requests. Long and 
patience-wearing meetings between the Governor and the Ka- 
baka followed during which the basic problem probably became 
a breakdown of personal relations, the responsibility for which 
is hard to assign. Mutesa, though reluctantly accepting the Sec- 
retary of State’s reply to the first two demands, held firmly to 
his request for a timetable for the independence of Buganda. 
He insisted, moreover, on his right to tell the Lukiiko frankly 
of his disagreement with the Secretary of State on this point. 

Fearful for public order if the Kabaka were thus, openly, 
to defy the Secretary of State and, one suspects, exhausted by 
the struggles with this young man who seemed to the Governor 
to be a major obstacle to his plans for the unified and stable 
development of Uganda as a whole, Sir Andrew finally presented 
him with formal instructions from the Secretary of State that 
he pledge “that he would accept the decisions of Her Majesty’s 
Government and that he would not make any statement opposing 
these decisions .. . and that he would inform the Great Lukiiko 
publicly at its next meeting that these decisions must be ac- 
cepted.” It was after Mutesa refused this undertaking that re- 
cognition was withdrawn, a state of emergency declared and his 
hurried deportation executed. These may have been under- 
standable acts of an exasperated Governor. Perhaps, however, 
not enough consideration was given to two aspects of the situa- 
tion. 
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The first is constitutional. While Mutesa probably con- 
tributed to this crisis by raising issues which led to a conflict 
between the Governor and the people, it is also true that the 
Kabaka was in an almost impossible constitutional position. Re- 
quired by the Uganda Agreement to co-operate loyally with Her 
Majesty’s Government, and yet advised by a Lukiiko of in- 
creasing democratic composition, he seemed bound at sometime 
to be faced with an issue over which he would have to choose 
between continued recognition by the British Government and 
the confidence of the Baganda. It was perhaps understandable 
and certainly politically astute that he chose to defy the Governor 
and to reflect and give voice to popular feeling in Buganda. 

The second aspect is political. Overnight the deportation 
united almost all Buganda in sympathy with Mutesa and in 
strong opposition to the Governor. The roots of this sharp and 
nearly unanimous reaction were varied. In part, it was a reac- 
tion to foreign interference in an intimate tribal matter. In part, 
it was an expression of the resentment towards Europeans, al- 
ways latent in a colonial society. To a limited extent, it was 
encouraged by ambitious politicians. Above all, however, it 
appears to have stemmed from still deep-rooted tribal traditio- 
nalism and a resultant loyalty to the traditional institution of 
the Kabakaship. 

Thus did the deportation, intended to remove an obstacle 
to the Governor’s plans for the stable and democratic develop- 
ment of Uganda, threaten instead to render such development 
impossible. 

It gave the irresponsible and demagogic Uganda National 
Congress an issue through which for the first time it could ob- 
tain widespread support. It made constructive co-operative 
relations between the Baganda and British officials exceedingly 
difficult to maintain. Most serious of all, it stimulated a revival 
of tribalism in Buganda. In any colonial society there are 
bound to be many who can accommodate themselves only very 
inadequately to the tremendous changes which issue from the 
impact of western ideas, industry and commerce, and who there- 
fore are insecure, bewildered and, generally, uncomprehendingly 
hostile. There is therefore always a potential threat of orga- 
nized Xenophobia and revived tribalism. The deportation in 
Uganda has greatly increased the strength of these destructive 
forces in Buganda. Signs of this are many. One of the most 
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disturbing has been the fate of the Christian Churches. The 
Baganda, the most thoroughly evangelized of any African tribe, 
have markedly fallen away from Christianity. Church attend- 
ance has recently dropped an estimated eighty-five percent. 
Whole areas have reverted to pagan worship and prophets of 
alarming popularity have arisen claiming to be seized by the 
spirit of the Buganda god of war. The Bataka Party, the 
political expression of this tribalism, though illegal since the 
1949 riots, continues to be a major force here. As a purely 
protest group, standing for nothing save the return of an age 
forever gone, the Bataka and their like are in many ways the 
most dangerous force of all. 

In this atmosphere of growing hostility and declining co- 
operation, Sir Andrew attempted to regain the initiative. He 
urged the Great Lukiiko to appoint a committee to meet under 
the impartial chairmanship of the eminent Sir Keith Hancock 
to consider the constitutional reorganization of Buganda. This 
proposal was nearly rejected. After it had been suggested, 
however, that such proposals might hasten Mutesa’s return, the 
Lukiiko elected an able all-Baganda committee which included 
several teachers, a headmaster, a University lecturer, two lead- 
ing local government officials, a lawyer, a Bishop, two priests and 
a Harvard Doctor of Philosophy, flown over specially from New 
York where he had long been residing. This committee, the 
Namirembe Committee as it came to be called, after three 
months of hard work, produced a comprehensive plan of con- 
stitutional reform for Buganda. After some discussions they 
secured the Governor’s agreement to their recommendations. 
The hope grew that they might be accepted by the Lukiiko 
and that normal, stable political life under the proposed arrange- 
ments might be begun, without the possibly disrupting presence 
of Kabaka Mutesa II. 

These hopes were crushed, however, when the hearings be- 
gan in the High Court at Kampala of a case designed to test the 
constitutionality of the withdrawal of recognition from Kabaka 
Mutesa II. Mr. W. K. Y. Diplock, Q.C., a brilliant English 
barrister, and Mr. Dingle Foot were specially brought to Uganda 
to represent the plaintiffs. Mr. Diplock, through a detailed 
examination of the records of the meetings between the Governor 
and the Kabaka, built up a picture of a Kabaka whose only 
crimes were his desire to consult his people’s representatives 
and his insistence that he should tell them truthfully that he 
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personally found the Secretary of State’s assurances unsatis- 
factory. The political effect of this was enormous. By con- 
stant retelling and by extensive coverage in the vernacular 
press this interpretation was carried to every corner of Buganda. 
Feeling again became intense and the earlier preoccupation with 
the deportation was fully revived and further augmented. Even 
the judgment itself, by a sad mischance, contributed to the 
developing crisis. It was a long and complicated judgment, for 
the case had raised many technical points of law. Basically, 
however, the Chief Justice held that the withdrawal of recogni- 
tion was not a justiciable issue:—‘“It is my finding in this case 
that the Crown can be and is the judge of its own case.” He 
added at least two significant obiter dicta. As a fact he held 
that “the Kabaka had evinced an intention to pursue a disloyal 
policy.” Secondly, in case his primary judgment was over- 
ridden on appeal, he also commented that the Secretary of State 
was mistaken in arguing that the deportation was justified under 
Article Six of the Agreement. 


For the eager audience awaiting it outside, the judgment 
was impossibly complicated. Confused, uncomprehending, and 
with an overwhelming desire to believe that the Kabaka would 
return, the crowd seized hold of the one section of the judgment 
critical of the Government’s action. Simplification and ex- 
aggeration played their role in the retelling and soon the word 
quickly spread that the Government had been proven wrong 
and that the Kabaka would return. As the false rumour ex- 
hausted itself, it left behind an inevitable legacy of increased 
distrust and added resentment. 


Popular demands for the Kabaka’s return became more and 
more insistent. The Government began to reconsider its deci- 
sion that the deportation was irrevocable. As far as one can 
gather, Sir Andrew’s senior advisers almost unanimously were 
against the return of Kabaka Mutesa II, fearing that it would 
weaken the authority of the Government and encourage future 
agitation. Clearly also personal dislike and distrust of Mutesa II 
played its role. Finally, they suspected that the new constitu- 
tional proposals would be difficult to work if Mutesa II were 
Kabaka. As one administrator put it, “If you want to start a 
constitutional monarchy do you bring back a George III?” 

Sir Andrew, despite this advice and despite his personal in- 
volvement in the earlier decision, decided that the case for the 
return was stronger. Without some promise of it, the Nami- 
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rembe proposals would surely be rejected, doing serious, perhaps 
irreparable harm to stable constitutional development. Anti- 
European sentiment would solidify. Constructive administra- 
tion would become impossible. Leadership would fall to ex- 
tremists and backward-looking traditionalists. Finally, the 
Namirembe proposals provided a juncture at which the return 
could be presented as a response to changed circumstances rather 
than as a direct reversal of policy. 

Whether for these reasons or not, a major change in the 
policy of the British Government was announced on November 
16, 1954. 


This announcement was of great constitutional significance. 
Firstly, it made public the wide reforms in the Buganda govern- 
ment recommended by the Namirembe Conference and already 
accepted by the Government. In a sentence, these changes 
would replace a tribal autocracy with the structure of a modern 
representative government. They would make the ministers 
responsible to the Great Lukiiko, not to the Kabaka. They 
would set up a Civil Service Board, thus taking from the Kabaka 
control over the local administration. They would strengthen 
the independence of the judiciary. The Kabaka would become, 
to quote the recommendations, “the symbol of the unity of the 
people of Buganda and of the continuity between their past, 
present and future.” Thus elevated, it was hoped he would not 
become entangled in controversy and that a repetition of the 
deportation could thus be avoided. To these proposals Sir 
Andrew added a promise to effect major reforms in the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils of Uganda. Seven members of 
the public, five African and two others, were to be added to the 
governmental side. Of these seven, five would be Ministers, 
three of them African. On the representative side of the 
Council the ratio of Africans to Asians and Europeans would 
become 3:1:1. When compared with the Kenya ratio of 
1: 1:2, or Tanganyika’s 1 : 1 : 1, the importance of Sir Andrew’s 
innovations is clear. Finally, and most important, the Governor 
and the Secretary of State pledged that within nine months of 
the acceptance of the recommendations the Great Lukiiko could 
either elect a new Kabaka or secure the return of Mutesa. Thus, 
under the guise of a new response to new conditions, the earlier 
“never” of Lord Chandos was rescinded. 

These proposals were an attempt to settle many of Uganda’s 
political problems at once—the reorganization of the Buganda 
government, the return of the Kabaka, the introduction of a 
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Ministerial system, the increase of African participation in the 
Legislative Council and the securing of Bagandan participation 
therein. This very last point is most important for, if Uganda 
is to develop into a united self-governing territory, the extreme 
tribal parochialism of the Lukiiko’s refusal to elect representa- 
tives to the Legislative Council will have to be overcome.? 

When the Great Lukiiko met, it set up a new committee of 
conservative, tradition-conscious men to study the Namirembe 
recommendations. 

While the committee met, an uneasy political calm existed. 
When their report was finally produced, its moderation surprised 
many. Despite some minor amending recommendations, the 
committee basically accepted the Namirembe proposals and also 
agreed to Bugandan participation in the Legislative Council. 
Showing more political sense than previously, the Government 
refrained from comment until the Great Lukiiko determined its 
attitude. On May 9, 1955, by a vote of seventy-seven to seven, 
the Lukiiko accepted the report and took steps to prepare the 
formal documents. On the next day, the Secretary of State 
agreed that the report provided the basis for fruitful discussion 
and agreed that a Colonial Office committee should meet with 
the Lukiiko committee. An unexpected second chance to bring 
the crisis to an end had thus been obtained. 

Regrettably, in the new situation, there are three additional 
aspects which complicate and could easily frustrate the new 
hopes for a settlement. Firstly, the Lukiiko also nominated 
a second committee to go to England to request the immediate 
return of the Kabaka. If the government insists on the new 
reforms being instituted before the Kabaka is returned a break- 
down is still possible. 

Secondly, the Uganda National Congress is continuing its 
attempts to undermine the prospects of accord. They, too, 
have sent a delegation to London to demand immediate self- 
government. At present, they have not enough strength 
to be a serious threat, but the danger that any breakdown in 
discussions would probably increase their support is a very real 
stimulus to both government and Lukiiko members to reach 


agreement. 


2. The phrase “tribal parochialism” is not my own but is that of a 
student of mine here at Makerere University College. It is one of 
the sources of hope that any revival of tribalism will be opposed by 
most educated Africans. 
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The third factor threatens to be the most serious. On 
April 27, the Government announced that it was proceeding with 
earlier plans to introduce the ministerial system. The timing 
of this shows continued bad political judgment. On the issue it 
has raised, however, opinion abroad may very well support the 
British, not the Baganda, point of view. 

A very sharp reaction has occurred here against the hint 
that one of the seven ministers to be appointed will be an Asian. 
There are in Uganda some 50,000 Asians who, unlike the Euro- 
peans, have made their home here. Many, indeed, are second 
and third generation immigrants and know no other land. Form- 
ing the bulk of Uganda’s petty traders and skilled craftsmen, 
they have earned a reputation of being sharp and exploiting in 
their dealings with Africans. Distrust and hatred towards them 
is exceedingly widespread and has focused on this question of 
an Asian minister. The Lukiiko not only unanimously passed a 
resolution against such an appointment, but linked it with ac- 
ceptance of constitutional reform and participation in the Legis- 
lative Council. If this insistence continues, the British will 
have a very difficult decision to make. To allow the issue to break 
the negotiations would almost certainly lead to serious disturb- 
ances. Moreover, it is true that separate communal representa- 
tion is often felt to be an unsatisfactory means of protecting 
minority rights. The British, however, would be failing a trust 
if they permitted the Asians to be treated as second class citizens 
without political rights. 

Thus, though the crisis has moved from the initial issues 
that first ignited it, it is still far from being settled. Under- 
standing, flexibility and political inventiveness are still required 
of the government. Responsible Baganda leaders have still a 
major task before them in keeping the Congress, the tribal con- 
servatives, and the anti-Asian sentiments of the community in 
check. Moreover, even if the present discussions do bring ac- 
cord between the British and Buganda Governments, Uganda will 
be unlikely to return to the comparatively placid political life 
it enjoyed before November, 1953. The deportation, right or 
wrong in itself, has released ambitions, prejudices and aspira- 
tions, both personal, tribal and national, which will continue for 
a long, long time to agitate the political scene. 
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American Foreign Policy: Reflections, Recollections and 
Recriminations* 


far more brickbats than bouquets for its handling of 
American foreign policy. What with the China Lobby and 
the Formosa fans accusing it of having “lost” China, the Mc- 
Carthyites pointing with horror to its alleged infiltration by 
Communists, and the progressives complaining that it has 
coddled the Ruhr industrial barons in West Germany, the Zai- 
batsu in Japan and the tribal chieftains in the Middle East, it 
is little wonder that the word “diplomat” acquired in the Fifties 
as dubious a connotation in American society as “banker” did 
in the Thirties. As civil servants, members of the State Depart- 
ment could not reply to their critics. But once they left the 
service, as a good many have done, they were free to defend by 
voice and pen their ideas and to describe the limits which the 
framework of international politics has placed upon the operation 
of American foreign policy. No less than four former members 
of the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department have done 
just that during the past year. To this reviewer, their observa- 
tions are more impressive than the charges levelled by the “revi- 
sionists,” to use the description chosen by one of them, and the 
complaints aired by disappointed generals. When to these 
volumes are added the memoirs of a former chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, the impressions gleaned 
on the world tour of the Democratic candidate for the presidency 
in 1952, the admonitions of the chairman of a presidential com- 
mission on foreign economic policy, the verdicts of two civilians 
who held administrative posts in occupied Japan, the reactions of 
a foreign journalist to the contemporary American scene, the 
comments of a symposium on “America and a New Asia” and 
the dissections by “revisionists” of Roosevelt’s policies it can be 
readily appreciated that the student of American diplomacy is 
in no danger of running short of reading material. 
Let us note first the advice the planners have to offer. Their 
senior is Mr. George Kennan with twenty-seven years in the 
State Department, from which he retired in 1953. Realities of 


D URING the past decade the State Department has received 
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American Foreign Policy consists of four closely packed lectures 
delivered at Princeton in the spring of 1954. Mr. Kennan 
wanted ‘‘to relate contemporary problems of foreign affairs to 
certain of the more basic external realities among which our 
policy has to operate and also to the internal nature and purposes 
of our own society.” After a critical exposition of the tendency 
to disregard the realities of power and to pursue utopian ends 
which emerged in American policy at the turn of the century, 
the author turns to the shock caused the public mind by the 
realization that the wartime image of Soviet Russia created by 
“the great American capacity for hypnosis and self-enthusiasm”’ 
was false and that in its place was one of “those great inex- 
plicable monsters .. . sitting astride the resources of half the 
world and the prostrate peoples of eastern Europe and China... 
grinning inscrutably at us, like something really out of this 
world.” This shock has created an over-emphasis upon power 
and over-concentration upon the Soviet Union which has helped 
to produce what Mr. Kennan regards as “the most frightening 
and menacing thing with which we are to-day confronted,” the 
number of Americans who have allowed the danger of external 
subversion “to become for them a source of loss of confidence 
in the integrity of our people as a whole.” He sees as a recent 
important trend in international affairs the waning of “bi- 
polarity” and the corresponding rise in importance of the “in- 
between countries.” In these circumstances he feels Americans 
must approach international problems as gardeners rather than 
mechanics who see international life as an organic and not 
mechanical process. To be flexible in their approach, less im- 
pressed by success in “a long series of voting contests” at inter- 
national meetings, both more outgoing and more receptive to 
ideas from abroad will be essential in a rapidly changing world. 

Mr. Marshall’s Limits of Foreign Policy are from the same 
stable as Mr. Kennan’s Realities. The author, with varied ex- 
perience as a political scientist, Congressional consultant, edito- 
rial writer, and State Department official, was asked by the 
president of Hollins College to give a series of lectures designed 
to offer ‘‘a sane and fair platform of fact and theory for under- 
standing foreign policy.” His treatment of the subject is more 
historical than Kennan’s and almost too decorated with imagery 
and quotations, but is balanced and thought-provoking. He 
warns against the popular tendency to expect “the attainability 
of perfect foresight and planning and perfect efficacy in the 
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execution of foreign policy,” and adds that there are limits to 
what can be accomplished of which one of the most important 
is “our steadfastness in sharing the burdens.” In the past 
there have been pathetic fallacies about the role which arbitra- 
tion and mediation can play in foreign policy and the possibility 
of insulating the United States from war by such devices as the 
neutrality acts of 1935-37 which he dismisses as a “prescription 
of ignominy.” Faced by the Soviet Union, which has exhibited 
since the war a policy of “vengeance towards the defeated, ar- 
rogance to the partners in victory and waywardness in the 
affairs of the United Nations,” the United States must accept a 
policy of participating in a coalition in which it must listen as 
well as speak and which is as essential to its own security as to 
that of others. Leadership based upon consent, a policy of 
“magnaminity, urbanity, and patience,” recognition of the “im- 
portance of the principle of self-limitation” these are the essen- 
tials for a successful American policy. 

Civilization and Foreign Policy is written by Louis J. Halle, 
now at the University of Virginia. While in the State Depart- 
ment he felt keenly the lack of “an applicable body of theory” 
on which practical solutions might be based. In desperation he 
set to work to evolve it for himself using the dialectical method 
of Plato and finding in the History of the Peloponnesian War by 
Thucydides, “the best single book on international relations,” 
a valuable guide. The result is a deceptively simple and at 
times repetitive monograph but a wise one which former Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, not a man given to talking loosely, 
warmly praises in the foreword as a “book of illumination.” 
The first twelve chapters describe why a foreign policy is 
necessary, the basic characteristics of the American nation and 
the problems which confront it. It is Mr. Halle’s conviction 
that its problems are common to all western civilization “more 
internal than external’ and can be summarized as the struggle 
against barbarism. He painstakingly analyses alternative poli- 
cies of isolation, dominion or coalition and comes to the con- 
clusion that “ ... our survival as the kind of nation we are re- 
quires us to defend our civilization as a whole, to associate our- 
selves with its other representatives in a defensive coalition, and 
to exercise the leadership of that coalition on a basis of con- 
sent.” Again the limitation of objectives is stressed which in- 
volves acceptance of the continued existence of the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Halle is candour itself about the difficulties created both for 
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the United States and its associates by the “unlimited objective” 
which has been pursued in American Far Eastern policy. It has 
resulted, he says, in “an increase in the power of the Communist 
bloc and a corresponding decline in our own power.” He can 
see no abrupt solutions in foreign policy, but believes that “We 
can hope for, say, another century of troubled peace in which 
barbarism is frustrated and our nation gradually finds itself 
emerging on the high road of a more secure future.” That is, 
of course, provided the United States maintains its moral 
strength, withstands the “progressive maladies of our own civili- 
zation” and does not succumb to its own corruption. Here is 
a book to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 


Miss Dorothy Fosdick, daughter of the famous divine, had 
five years in the Policy Planning Division and wrote Common 
Sense and World Affairs “ ... to transmit something of the feel 
of foreign policy, the knack for judging things which we 
Americans now so desperately require.” Her book is as brisk 
as Mr. Halle’s is leisurely but clear-headed and sensible. She 
does not hesitate to comment that “One of four high officials 
was off the beam when in 1953 he announced that the United 
States would use Spanish bases in wartime whether Spain 
liked it or not,” or to remark that “When General MacArthur 
handled himself in such a way as to indicate that he might not 
respect the restraints placed upon him by Washington, he was 
dispensable.” Each of her twelve crisp chapters is headed by 
an aphorism such as “To know when to be scared is the beginning 
of wisdom” or “Sometimes to let things alone is sound sense” 
which serves as a peg upon which to hang contemporary illustra- 
tions that are as recent as October, 1954. Canadians will be in- 
terested to find her quoting the Prime Minister’s remarks about 
American leadership when in India and then saying “From a 
leader who knows America’s limitations as well as her strength 
this sort of testimony is high praise.” Sometimes Miss Fos- 
dick’s statements are a little too pat, such as her comment on 
“America’s decision to initiate (italics, the reviewer’s) the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization” which the full story would not 
substantiate, but they can be pardoned in a book so genuinely 
liberal in its approach to the subject. 


In contrast to the crackling energy of Miss Fosdick is the 
sober analysis by the Chairman of the Board of the Inland Steel 
Company of the international economic problems studied by the 
Commission which he headed. A Foreign Economic Policy for 
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the United States is outlined within the compass of only eighty- 
three pages. Mr. Randall sketches the distortion of the world 
economy which has developed in the past forty years and the 
part which the United States, the greatest importer, greatest 
exporter and greatest source of capital, must play if there is to 
be any real improvement. There is a touch of complacency in 
his description of the United States as “a miracle among nations” 
which has got that way because “We accumulate our resources 
by rewarding those who produce and save; we restrain selfish- 
ness by competition; we establish production levels and allocate 
incentives by the impartial processes of the free market,” and 
in the remark that the alternative to flexibility in economic 
policy is “too un-American to contemplate”! Yet towards the 
end of the book the author admits “with absolute candor” that 
the greatest roadblock to a sound foreign economic policy is ‘“‘the 
inability of our business community to place the national welfare 
above self-interest.” If the American public had a clearer 
understanding of the elements of the problem about which he 
writes clearly and convincingly, they could arrive at sensible 
conclusions which they could communicate to their Congressmen. 
To judge from the recent behaviour of Congress that is a long 
way off, but it is certainly no fault of Mr. Randall that the 
salient facts are still too remote from American consciousness. 

After reading Adlai Stevenson’s Call to Greatness it is easy 
to understand why the three lectures which compose the book 
were greeted with such enthusiasm in staid Boston. In them 
are to be found not only the sophisticated wise crack which made 
him the idol of the “eggheads” in 1952, but a sweep of exposition 
and acuteness of analysis which few politicians can equal. Much 
of Mr. Stevenson’s book is devoted to the contemporary scene 
as seen by him during his visit to thirty countries in 1953. He 
divides the globe into three categories “the Communist world, 
the allied world and the uncommitted world.” Thanks to 
science, men everywhere have been shoved together until “We 
are all standing shoulder to shoulder—with a hydrogen bomb 
ticking in our pockets.”’ Having analysed the leadership which 
the United States had to give abroad after recovering from the 
illusions of the immediate post-war period, he comes to the con- 
clusion that a balance—but not preponderance—of power has 
been established in the West and that the second phase of “hold- 
ing the line maintaining the coalition and negotiating where pos- 
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sible is upon us.” In Asia, he thinks, the contest is “primarily 
ideological,” the revolution is still in progress, and the issue is 
more in doubt. 

In both areas it is the inescapable destiny of the United 
States to act as the leader of the coalition of freedom. But 
American power is not absolute nor judgment infallible. Wash- 
ington, he observes, will have to avoid “the sins of self-delusion 
and self-righteousness.” For Americans it will be the path of 
wisdom “to school ourselves in cold-eyed humility; to recognize 
that our wisdom is imperfect and that our capabilities are 
limited.” It will mean that the United States will not be able to 
deal with the questions that arise “in terms of moral absolutes,” 
nor be able to afford the luxury of being “imprisoned by our 
own passions, propaganda or pronouncements.” On the con- 
trary, as Stevenson neatly puts it “I sometimes think that what 
America needs more than anything else is a hearing aid.” 


Adlai Stevenson described American destiny in terms of 
what the world requires of it. Robert Jungk, a correspondent 
for a Swiss newspaper described what the world may become in 
terms of the technical developments in the United States which 
indicate, as his book title puts it, that To-morrow is Already 
Here. He believes that the American “grasp at omnipotence” 
by dominating nature through science tends to destroy individual 
personality, since the rebel is a threat to efficiency and the in- 
dustrial psychologist sees to it that he is replaced by the servant 
of the machine, “the reliable, tractable average man.” To prove 
his point he describes (there are also excellent photographs) 
atomic energy centres, work on guided missiles, research on 
aviation, medicine, the tricks played upon nature in plant and 
animal breeding, the new mechanical brains, and the men who 
operate lie detectors. He even quotes Washington officials as 
saying that a machine in the National Bureau of Standards 
helped to fire General MacArthur by making calculations about 
the American economy which proved that “... an outbreak of 
war at this moment would be premature and might easily be un- 
favorable to us.” Karel Capek advanced his thesis about the 
robot age thirty years ago, but Jungk has far more data for the 
same argument and uses it brilliantly. The danger of the reader 
over-generalizing from what this book describes is pointed out 
by Herbert Agar in a discerning foreword. 
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To turn from the apprehensive foreign journalist in the 
United States to the Texas politician is to demonstrate the in- 
finite diversity of the American scene. Looking back on fifty 
years of “politicking” former Senator Tom Connally talked about 
what he has seen and done to Alfred Steinberg. The result is 
My name is Tom Connally, a folksy sketch of Texan and Amer- 
ican politics which is worth a dozen treatises on the art of 
government in the United States. Obviously there was a good 
deal of Senator Claghorn in the barefoot boy from Texas who 
would one day tell the Senate on the eve of his departure for 
the San Francisco Conference: “But however much I love the 
section from which I come and the commonwealth in which I 
live, as God knows, I love every section of this republic, I pray 
that I may go to San Francisco as a delegate not of Texas, not 
of the South, but of the people of the United States.” 

But there was also revealed an old-fashioned, if somewhat 
vain, liberal who regarded himself as a disciple of Woodrow 
Wilson and predicted that “Woodrow Wilson will tower above 
the puny pygmies who now bark at his memory as Pike’s Peak 
towers above the fog of an Arkansas Swamp.” Connally had 
to wait twelve years for seniority to make him Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, but he enjoyed every 
minute of his chairmanship despite his jealousy of Vandenberg, 
and his conviction that every Secretary of State from Hull to 
Marshall was not co-operating as he should have with his Com- 
mittee. This book is more revealing of the man than anything 
else but has some useful material on the Neutrality Legislation 
of the Thirties and foreign policy in the Truman era. 

The inimitable Mr. Dooley once remarked that a book by 
Theodore Roosevelt on his experiences in the Spanish-American 
War should have been entitled “Alone in Cuba.” A parallel 
verdict can be applied to the biography of MacArthur, 1941-1951, 
written by his Chief of Intelligence, General Willoughby, and an 
accomplished journalist, John Chamberlain, but bearing the sub- 
ject’s imprimatur. This is an important book with its source 
material about a great soldier, but it is marred by so much 
effusive praise that it is at times almost nauseating. Thus of 
the general’s campaign in the South Pacific in 1943 they write 
“In this context miraculous is a superficial word.” Of his able 
leadership in the early part of the Korean campaign we are told 
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1e that “probably never in history was a commander faced with so 
n- complex and desperate a situation—and no commander in history 
Ly rose to greater heights of genius in meeting and surmounting 
it | such unprecedented obstacles.” After demonstrating in detail 
is why the general has received more decorations for courage than 
r- any other officer or man who ever served in the American army 
of we are told that “ ... what was even more remarkable than his 
m extraordinary physical courage was his moral courage.” If the 


latter were as great as the biographers allege, one would have 


d expected a greater willingness to admit mistakes or to share 
wd the credit for work well done. But not a trace of this quality 
” is to be found. Repeatedly there are unnecessarily malicious re- 
I marks about other wartime figures, vague accusations such as 
Ly the charge that the British “play a very important part in 
ot setting the stage for the dismissal of the general because he 
| opposed their views on the nature of the Japanese economy,” 
at or insinuations that the Chinese commander “apparently” knew 
Ww what was denied to MacArthur, namely that the atomic bomb 
7e must not be used, “one of the blackest pages ever recorded.” 
1k Competent military critics, such as Hanson Baldwin and Louis 
id Morton, have given chapter and verse for illustrations of down- 
e right misstatements that occur, such as one concerning the 
ry bombing of the Yalu bridges. It is a pity that a brilliant soldier 
5 could not have been paid the compliment of having a discriminat- 
“ ing analysis made of his achievements by those with an unusual 
“ opportunity to judge them. 
7 Another soldier’s impressions, but this time recorded by him- 
i. self, appear in General Mark Clark’s From the Danube to the 
Yalu. Once again, as in his Calculated Risk (a much more in- 
teresting book), the general displays his qualities of self-con- 
ry fidence and decision which an American historian once unkindly 
in remarked were his only qualifications when he was plunged into 
el the difficult negotiations with the French in North Africa. But 
Z. there is more besides, a new note of frustration caused by what 
in the author calls “the unenviable distinction of being the first 
b- United States commander in history to sign an armistice without 
ce victory.” General Clark firmly believes that “we could have 
*h obtained better truce terms quicker, shortened the war and saved 
of lives if we had got tough sooner.” His book explains why he 
te thought so and gives as well detailed accounts of the prisoner 
le | of war controversy, truce negotiations, relations with President 


Syngman Rhee, and other matters of administration. Couched 
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in prose which is far from elegant the book deserves respect as 
the honest opinions of a good soldier who obeyed orders even 
when they were contrary to his deepest convictions. 

Professor Current’s ably written Secretary Stimson: A Study 
in Statecraft differs completely from the MacArthur biography 
in its approach. It is fundamentally a study in denigration, 
worthy of an American Lytton Strachey, but in this reviewer’s 
judgment unworthy of its subject. To those less affected by the 
disturbing bitterness which seems to afflict the current discus- 
sion of foreign policy in the United States it is hard to see Stim- 
son merely as “ ... only one—and seldom a decisive one—among 
a whole blundering generation of American statesmen” who 
sometimes looked like “. . . nothing more than an intellectual 
chameleon.” The thesis that the non-recognition doctrine which 
bore his name as he interpreted it led straight to Pearl Harbour 
leaves little scope for the decision of Japanese militarists in- 
toxicated by dreams of imperial greatness and incapable of as- 
sessing the strength of the foe they deliberately challenged. 
Nor despite the book’s thorough documentation does one always 
find adequate use of it. Writing, for instance, in the chapter 
headed by the unfelicitous phrase which Stimson used about 
“manoeuvring Japan into the position of firing the first shot” the 
author describes how Stimson “refused to let the president relax 
when away from Washington. Preparing several war message 
drafts he sped them to Warm Springs.” The reference is to the 
President’s absence from Washington, to the dismay of his ad- 
visers, after a critical meeting on November 28 when it was 
agreed that Hull, Knox and Stimson should prepare draft mes- 
sages for transmission to Congress on December 1, and for the 
Japanese Emperor. What else could Stimson do but just that, 
especially, and this is also omitted, when Hull took no action and 
left it to one of his advisers, so that it was all the more impera- 
tive that both Stimson and Knox should do as they did. Stimson 
is of course open to criticism because of what happened at Pearl 
Harbour. But it is still hard to believe that he was the sort of 
“Wrong-Horse Harry” which the author seems to enjoy de- 
picting. 

The two books that deal with Japanese-American relations 
were written by civilians who took part in the administration 
of Occupied Japan and are useful complements for each other. 
Lawrence Battistini, now a lecturer on modern history at Sophia 
University, Tokyo, wrote Japan and America: From Earliest 
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Time to the Present, for the general reader who wants an intro- 
duction to the history of the relations of the two countries. He 
writes with brevity and clarity, but sometimes sacrifices ac- 
curacy of detail to the former. To say, for instance, that the 


Japanese attempt to secure a declaration of racial equality in 
the League Covenant “... had the support of Wilson as well 
as of the French and Italian delegates” is to over-simplify a 
complicated question as Professor Fifield’s monograph Woodrow 
Wilson and the Far East demonstrates. Nor is it accurate to 
talk of Stimson’s “strong stand” in the early phase of the Man- 
churia Incident, which his own book (not listed in the biblio- 
graphy) would deny. The author is frank to admit that there 
were far too many civilians engaged in administering Occupied 
Japan and that “ ... far too many were maladjusted and in- 
competents.” He warns Americans that they must squarely 
face the fact that “Japan’s economic future is dark, very dark, 
and almost if not quite hopeless.” Mr. Wildes, a veteran student 
of Japan, has produced in Typhoon in Tokyo an irritating but 
enlightening book for which the title is most appropriate. He 
has had unusual facilities for securing documentation for a book 
full of striking assertions. Thus he claims that “Quite possibly 
the firing of MacArthur did more to save democracy than most 
of his official pronouncements ever did,” and asserts that “at no 
time did the Occupation accurately report the true state of 
Japanese opinion.” But too often when the author is not 
bombarding the reader with statistics ranging from the number 
of fire engines in a given area to the exact number of people who 
participated in Communist riots in February, 1950, he is re- 
peating gossip of all sorts about politicians, the big brass and the 
lesser fry that is more diverting than helpful for a balanced 
analysis. When the reader has finished the book he will be 
willing to agree that Japan did not experience a spiritual revolu- 
tion, as MacArthur twice claimed, but rather a “highly success- 
ful renaissance.” He will also be better able to understand why 
Premier Hatoyama now heads the Japanese government. But 
I doubt if he will accept the author’s sweeping claim in his final 
sentence that “No stronger evidence can be found that honest 
people of good will, working harmoniously, can build a world 
of peace and fellowship.” 

There are two symposia in this year’s crop. One consists of 
a series of addresses presented at the annual meeting of the 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science on America 
and a New Asia. Four are devoted to Japan, and three each to 
Korea, China, Indochina, India and the Middle East. Some are 
by specialists in the field, others by officials from the Depart- 
ment of State (such as the revealing one on Present United 
States Policy towards China) or by representatives of foreign 
governments including four ambassadors. Naturally they are 
uneven in value and in objectivity, the section on China being 
particularly weak, but they do present a variety of opinion on 
thorny issues in commendably brief compass. Perpetual War 
for Perpetual Peace is of quite different character and carries 
still further the war against Roosevelt and Democratic policies 
to which this review article referred last year. Eight American 
historians, sociologists and publicists, headed by Harry Elmer 
Barnes, undertake, in the words of the subtitle “A Critical 
Examination of the Foreign Policy of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and Its Aftermath.” Their results lack nothing in vehemence 
or comprehensiveness. Barnes is convinced that “For the sad 
state of the world to-day, the entry of the United States into 
two world wars has played a larger role than any other single 
factor.” Tansill twice insists that Roosevelt’s “quarantine” 
speech at Chicago in October, 1937, was to divert attention from 
the Ku Klux antecedents of Mr. Justice Black and the serious 
economic recession. Chamberlin charges that “... the promises 
to ‘keep America out of foreign wars’ were a deliberate hoax 
on the American people perpetrated for the purpose of insuring 
Roosevelt’s election and thereby enabling him to proceed with 
his plan of gradually edging the United States into war.” Bri- 
tain and France, we are told, went to war against Hitler as 
“ .. the result of pressure by Churchill and the Tory war group 
in England, by the British Labour Party, and by President Roose- 
velt.” It is charged that the Atlantic Charter Conference was 
held “ ... to devise a way whereby Roosevelt could force America 
into war through the back door of the Far East by a manipula- 
tion of Japanese-American relations.” (Langer and Gleason’s 
latest volume should dispose of that charge). The chapters 
overlap in their indictments and the editor in his haste to present 
his case repeats on one occasion almost precisely the same 
material in paragraphs only seventeen pages apart. If other 
historians and writers differ with these revisionists they are dis- 
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missed as official historians, “court” historians, hatchet men, 
etc., who use smearing tactics and launch campaigns of vilifica- 
tion and distortion. We are still a long way off from a balanced 
view of the Roosevelt policies, but the manner in which the 
charges are presented in the various chapters of this book should 
at least impell other Americans to continue the examination and 
evaluation that is now proceeding. 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
F. H. SOWARD 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


The Damnosa Hereditas of Empires* 


MPERIALISM has come to an end in Asia. To understand the 
| nationatisms which have superseded it we must be clear about 

the functions which imperialism was performing, since in so far 
as these were necessary functions they must be performed in 
some other way. Imperialism was easy to defend, indeed easy 
to justify, so long as the recognized functions of government 
were limited to defence, the maintenance of law and order and 
the protection of individual rights. A foreign power could per- 
form these functions and might be the only agency which could 
perform them effectively. 

The development of other aims: popular education, social 
welfare and preparation for political democracy made it neces- 
sary to look on imperialism as temporary, for these are respon- 
sibilities which no people can undertake for another except as a 
matter of necessity, as an alternative to chaotic conditions. 
Honest imperialism must create its successor, much as an honest 
dictatorship of the proletariat should create a classless society. 
Imperialism must, therefore, develop nationalism, at first by 
direct encouragement, and later perhaps by judicious resistance. 
This is a difficult task; in a plural society it may be an impos- 
sible task. 

Mr. Wint’s short book is packed with ideas and overflows 
its title. It reviews the origin, growth and termination of 
Britain’s Asiatic Empire; compares the designs and development 
of Russia’s more recent Asiatic Empire; and considers the future 
of the Asiatic peoples. The origin of the Indian Empire (of 
which other British possessions in Asia, from Aden to Hong 
Kong, were extensions or outposts) is attributed to merchant 
adventurers who played a part not essentially dissimilar from 
that of other invaders of India. At times they were “egged on” 
by Indian commercial interests with which they had a sort of 
partnership. Unlike other invaders, however, they came from 
a powerful state in which popular opinion was a controlling 
force and which was bound in the long run to regulate their 
activities in keeping with prevailing ideas of political morality. 
As these ideas were constantly changing the result was highly 


*The books reviewed in this article are listed on p. 290. 
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unsettling for Indian society. The government was based on a 
sort of “authoritarian liberalism’ beneath which there developed 
what Mr. Wint terms “malaise.” The first stages in the de- 
velopment of a capacity for self-government coincided with the 
growth of political opposition on nationalist lines and led to im- 
patient demands for change within the life-span of those who 
themselves aspired to rule. From its very nature authoritarian 
liberalism cannot maintain itself for long by repression; it must 
command the general consent of the governed. It may linger 
on in a state of unstable equilibrium, striving to survive until a 
middle class capable of assuming power has evolved and until 
the process of unification by nationalism has been completed. 
In India, events brought on a crisis after the first, but before 
the second of these conditions had been realised. 


In Malaya, on the other hand, neither condition has been 
satisfied. As Dr. Purcell points out, a plural society inhibits 
the growth of a single strong party of opposition and, therefore, 
prolongs the need for imperialism. It is, admittedly, a curious 
task for a foreign government to endeavour to build or even to 
encourage the growth of a party of moderate opposition which 
can command the support of nationalist sentiment. It is one 
thing to abstain from a policy, divide et impera, another to 
adopt a policy of unify and abdicate. To carry out the second 
of these policies in the face of violent opposition verging on ter- 
rorism requires a choice of priorities: order first, to be estab- 
lished by force; or political development first, to be based on 
consent. Dr. Purcell contends that the second was the sounder 
policy and that its abandonment, after the murder of the High 
Commissioner, Sir Henry Gurney, when it was on the verge of 
success, was calamitous. Of General Templer’s policy, methods 
and personality Dr. Purcell has nothing good to say, and he pleads 
eloquently for a change before it is too late for Malaya to de- 
velop as an independent state within the Commonwealth. 

There is a further complication in Malaya. The buffers 
which separate it from the advance of Communism are wearing 
thin. An opposition movement might easily be communist 
rather than nationalist, or a nationalist movement might de- 
velop on communist rather than on democratic lines. The eco- 
nomic importance of Malaya to the whole sterling area is very 
great; for Malaya is a dollar-earner and, in good years, a great 
dollar-earner. Sic vos non vobis may be the correct maxim for 
a trustee, but it imposes a great strain on his integrity. How 
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is the dollar-earning power of Malaya to be made as beneficial 
as possible for its people and yet maintained as a life-line for 
the sterling area until its dollar shortage is permanently relieved 
by freer access to dollar markets? The hard facts are that the 
standard of living in South East Asia is falling while in Western 
countries it is rising. Capital investment is necessary to counter- 
act this disparity. Imperialism could secure investment by pro- 
viding safety; communism might provide it by further depress- 
ing living standards; a nationalist government could provide it 
only if it received external assistance. Then, too, Malaya needs 
cheap imports. Does this mean an open door for Japan, a 
country which, like the sterling area, is dollar-hungry? 

The short-lived Japanese Empire did not have to face all these 
problems. Mr. F. C. Jones describes the imperial ambitions 
formulated in the project for a Co-Prosperity Sphere. The ex- 
tensive conquests were the booty in a war of opportunity. They 
were essentially ephemeral for even the most sanguine view of 
weakness of will in the United States could not have led the 
Japanese to expect that much could be retained. 

The interesting political problem is why Japan could not have 
contented herself with more modest aims. Mr. Jones explains 
that Japan did not stop in 1933 partly because of the wish to 
secure a strategic frontier; nor in 1937 partly because of the 
“local particularism and jealousy between different Japanese 
armies.” Might one perhaps add that the policy of the United 
States, conditioned by popular sentiment, was far from realistic. 
Americans could not bring themselves to condone, still less to 
encourage, the development of an ill-gotten empire, however 
favourably it might contrast with any practicable alternative. 
Be that as it may, the outcome has been that Japan’s New Order 
in East Asia has fallen and has dragged down with it the older 
empire which Japan had acquired in Formosa and Korea. 


The University of British Columbia H. F. ANGUS 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY IN EuROPE, 1848-1918. By A. J. P. 
Taylor. 1955. (London, Toronto: Oxford. xxxvi, 638pp. 
$6.00) 


The present volume, with the exception of a brief and valu- 
able introductory survey of the war potential of the Great 
Powers, is largely concerned with the diplomatic history of the 
period under review. The collisions and alignments of the Great 
Powers are traced with unfailing clarity, literary colour, and 
marked independence of judgment. The political ideas and 
economic forces which shaped day to day diplomacy are, how- 
ever, often submerged by the steady flow of narrative history. 
The new difficulties and opportunities created for diplomacy by 
the advance of political democracy, of popular education, and of 
the techniques of mass communication also receive small atten- 
tion. The more specialized works of the author have demons- 
trated the verve and realism which he can bring to the study of 
these relatively neglected themes. It is to be hoped that his 
findings will be progressively incorporated into subsequent edi- 
tions of this vigorous and scholarly book. 


McGill University C. C. BAYLEY 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY IN THE INTER-WAR YEARS. By P. A. 
Reynolds. 1954. (Toronto: Longmans, Green. xi, 182pp. 
$2.50) 


Professor Reynolds of the University College of Wales does 
not aim with this small book to present a complete account or a 
new interpretation of his subject, but to provide for the general 
reader and the beginning university student an accurate history 
of British foreign policy and the factors that determined the 
character of that policy during the period 1919-39. Those who 
read this account will admire the author’s skill in achieving his 
aim. The necessity to be brief does not affect either the ac- 
curacy of the narrative or the author’s ability to convey some- 
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thing of the spirit of the period with which he is concerned. 
His sensible analyses of the meaning of British foreign policy and 
the forces that affected its development between the wars are 
presented with admirable clarity. 


Professor Reynolds begins his account with an intelligent 
statement of the weaknesses of Britain’s world position in 1919 
and the effects of those weaknesses on Britain’s handling of the 
inter-related problems of collective security, disarmament, and 
reparations, themselves facets of the German question. Britain’s 
complex Middle Eastern position, the hostile character of Anglo- 
Russian relations and the disharmony that infected Anglo- 
American relations are all forthrightly depicted. The last half 
of the book is devoted to an incisive narrative of the British 
reaction to the onslaught against the Versailles settlement. The 
familiar succession of crises—beginning with war in the Far East 
and ending with the attack on Poland—is expertly re-told within 
the larger framework of Britain’s position in a world that was 
forever altered by Bismarck’s “mighty achievements,” the de- 
cline of French power after the Great War and the Russian 
Revolution. The author rightly emphasizes that Britain’s deep 
desire to avoid a second world war obscured her realization that 
she could never again “hold the balance of European destiny” in 
the way that she had in the nineteenth century. From her de- 
sire to avoid total involvement and her fear that she could not 
avoid it, there was compounded a policy of expediency that led 
ultimately to catastrophic moral defeat, and very nearly to de- 
struction. 

A highly selective bibliography of the major primary and 
secondary sources is included; however, no mention is made of 
the good general accounts of twentieth century British foreign 
policy by E. H. Carr (Britain, a Study in Foreign Policy) and 
W. N. Medlicott (British Foreign Policy since Versailles). Three 
misprints (pp. 73, 120, 155) ought to have been eliminated by 
the proofreaders, and it would have been worthwhile to include 
a few more maps. In all other respects, however, this book is 
impeccably produced. 


Department of History, W. W. PIEPENBURG 
University of Toronto 


BRITISH POLITICAL PARTIES. By R. T. McKenzie. 1955. 
(London: Heinemann; Toronto: British Book Service. xv, 
623pp. $6.00) 


This book has been widely and justly acclaimed as the most 
important study in the field since the publication of Ostrogorski’s 
Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties in 1902. 
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There is, however, little overlapping since Mr. McKenzie is 
mainly concerned with developments in the present century and 
his approach is less philosophical. The great merits of his work 
are the industry with which he has combed the large mass of 
relevant material that is available, the clarity that he displays on 
the whole in putting it together, and the detached objectivity of 
his analysis, which perhaps comes more easily to him as a Cana- 
dian. If the book has a shortcoming it is in the inevitable 
amount of repetition that comes from the author’s treatment 
of the subject. For instance, in dealing with the Conservative 
party a chapter entitled “The Emergence of the Leader,” which 
traces this topic historically since the death of Disraeli, is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on “The Leader and his Followers” (perhaps 
the most interesting in the book), which also covers much of the 
same ground. This is followed by two chapters on extra-parlia- 
mentary organization, the one on the National Union and the 
other on the Conservative Central Office, and twice more we run 
over the same historical period. This characteristic is even more 
pronounced in his treatment of the Labour Party, since his first 
chapter on “The Leader of the Labour Party” is divided into 
three overlapping sections, “The Evolution of the Concept of the 
Leader,” “The Emergence of Labour Leaders,” and “The Exodus 
of Labour Leaders.” The next chapter traces the development 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party in the same period, while 
the evolution of the Labour party outside of Parliament and the 
development of the Labour Party’s Head Office are treated in 
the last two. 

Briefly Mr. McKenzie’s thesis is this: although superficially 
the two parties appear to differ radically in their structure and 
in the distribution of power within them, in actual fact there is 
a striking similarity in fundamentals, arising from the fact that 
both parties accept and agree to work through the parliamentary 
system. With a wealth of evidence, he demonstrates that the 
Conservative leader’s power is much more limited than appears 
on the surface while the Labour leader is not nearly as restricted 
as he appears to be. The primary function of the mass extra- 
parliamentary organization of both parties is vote-getting, ac- 
cording to Mr. McKenzie, and neither machine has developed 
along the despotic lines forseen by Ostrogorski. However, “the 
mass organizations can and do exact a certain price for their 
labour; they expect to be listened to by their leaders.” Mr. 
McKenzie writes in his concluding chapter: 


“Like Bagehot’s constitutional monarch the annual party con- 
ference has the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the 
right to warn. But this is not to say that the members of the mass 
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organization have the right under the British parliamentary system 
to control or direct the actions of their parliamentary leaders.” 


This is an indispensable book for the student of modern 
British politics and part but not all of it will be of interest to 
the more general reader. 


University of Toronto J. B. CONACHER 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT. By Herbert Morrison. 1954. 
(London, Toronto: Oxford. xii, 363pp. $4.25) 


It was a happy inspiration when Nuffield College encouraged 
its Visiting Fellow to undertake a book on cabinet government 
from the point of view of a minister who has had experience in- 
side the machine. Not since Walter Bagehot brought the Vic- 
torian cabinet system to life have we been conducted so skilfully 
into the cabinet room and shown the machinery of government 
in action. Mr. Morrison is well-equipped for his task. He was 
a minister in the second MacDonald government, and a major 
figure in both the Coalition and the post-war Labour Govern- 
ment. He has been both a successful working minister and a 
co-ordinating minister of skill and experience. In precision, 
scope and accuracy, the book has been enriched by those Fellows 
of Nuffield College and civil servants whose labours over succes- 
sive drafts are gracefully acknowledged by the author, but it 
remains Mr. Morrison’s book. It is the Morrison we have come 
to expect, whether in the House of Commons, in public meetings, 
or in conversation. He has a bland, disarming frankness, com- 
bined with the plain man’s ability to reduce the complexities of 
the British constitution to plain man’s terms. 


In the fifteen years that have elapsed since 1939 many im- 
portant changes have taken place in the machinery of govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom. We know a great deal about 
some of these changes, and remarkably little about others. 
Adequate treatment of few of them has yet appeared in standard 
works. It may yet be some time before we know the effect on 
the working of the constitution of, for example, the prolifera- 
tion of nationalized industries, or of a cabinet system in which all 
ministers are still equal, but some are more equal than others. 
There are now almost as many ministers who are “not of the 
Cabinet,” as there are with the right to attend all Cabinet 
meetings. Some ministers have co-ordinating powers over other 
ministers. This may be by statute, as with the Minister of 
Defence, or merely by announced arrangement, as was the case 
with the “overlords” who brooded over the work of other min- 
isters in the first two years of the present Churchill Govern- 
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ment. The procedure of the House of Commons is undergoing 
substantial changes. What effect will all these have on the 
traditional interplay between ministers and parliament? On all 
these matters Mr. Morrison has much to say that is fresh and 
useful. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book are where he 
tells us how a minister should treat his junior ministers and his 
civil servants, how Cabinet Committees work and how the 
Cabinet keeps the whole system in step, and how the Leader 
of the House of Commons must manage the House. The Man- 
chester Guardian has described Mr. Morrison as “one of the best 
of the modern Leaders of the House,” and he is at his best in 
telling us how he went about it. 

Much of the secrecy surrounding the operation of cabinet 
government is essential to the proper discharge of public busi- 
ness. But some of it is mere political prudery. Mr. Morrison’s 
grateful readers owe a great deal to the official decision that the 
details of the organization of a government which has gone out 
of office can be largely disclosed without damage to the public 
interest. 

Is it too much to hope that some day, in Canada, we shall find 
an ex-minister willing and able to tell us what we want to know 
about the Canadian cabinet? Should that day come, we should 
also hope that some academic institution will nurture him in his 
task, and that officials will lend him the encouragement which 
he deserves. 


McGill University J. R. MALLORY 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 1941. By D. C. Somervell. 
1955. (Toronto: British Book Service. xii, 320pp. $3.25) 


Professor Somervell is probably best known in this country 
by two books: his Gladstone and Disraeli, and his one volume 
abbreviation of Toynbee’s Study of History. Whether this new 
book, which is a reset edition of a volume first published in 
England in 1942, will enhance his reputation on this side of the 
Atlantic is doubtful. 

This brief history is designed primarily for readers in the 
United Kingdom and is written with the simple clarity of style 
that distinguishes all of Somervell’s work. In the course of a 
highly compressed survey which starts in 1606, the author main- 
tains a fine balance between fact and argument, but in a book 
of this length he has little space for the serious development 
of particular themes. He is forced to come up with generalized 
conclusions which are so condensed that they beg more questions 
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than they answer. Moreover he writes, oddly, not only from 
what appears to be an American point of view but even from a 
Republican. Thus we are not surprised when the author tells 
us in his preface that an American general told him that this 
was “the best short history of his country he had ever read.” 


Somervell sees the Democratic Mexican War as one of pure 
aggression but, he says, the Americans started the Spanish War 
primarily out of sentimental sympathy for the Cubans. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was the most exciting and colourful of all the 
Presidents. With respect to China, America has only been in- 
terested in protecting her from “exploitation by external ag- 
gressors.” With Allan Nevins, Professor Somervell can say that 
“modern American historians—have devoted almost too much 
attention to unravelling these scandals [of the Gilded Age],” 
but he finds room to explain in detail why Charles Dickens was 
beastly to the Americans in Martin Chuzzlewit. It all makes 
jolly reading but is scarcely to be taken seriously as a fresh 
interpretation. 


University of Manitoba KENNETH MCNAUGHT 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PoLitics. By D. W. Brogan. 
1954. (London: Hamish Hamilton. ix, 436pp. 21s.) 


In 1933, Mr. Brogan published a book on The American 
Political System, which was acclaimed as the most illuminating 
description of American Government since Bryce wrote The 
American Commonwealth (1888). He then seemed inclined to 
the opinion that the venerable Constitution showed signs of 
obsolescence because the ‘checks and balances’ precluded develop- 
ment of a parliamentary system. 

Ten years later, in a Preface to the eighth impression of the 
book, he recanted, noting that “there is an elasticity in the 
American system that is hard to fit into the rigid categories of 
textbooks and decisions.” He contended that changes in the 
system had been few “because for all its defects, for all its in- 
elegancies, it represents a complete success, the extension and 
maintenance of free institutions over a continental area and the 
creation at the same time of a national unity that has stood the 
severest tests.” None of the twenty-two Amendments, ap- 
parently, could be construed otherwise than as interpreting the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

In his present work, he stresses the fact that “the American 
people after more than a century and a half of experience, is as 
much as ever convinced that, within the framework of the 
Constitution and in no other way, lies political salvation for 
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them.” “To the average American,” he says, “the sacred text 
is an oracle that, properly consulted, gives an infallible answer.” 
He points out that the Constitution is not, today, merely the 
sacred text; it is the text as it has been lived, because there is a 
continuous process of expansion, alteration and interpretation. 
The unexpected development of the party system, the establish- 
ment of the President with his ‘Cabinet’ as the effective head of 
the Executive, the emergence of ‘judicial review,’ the fading of 
the Electoral College, the growth of nationalizing forces that 
make for a ‘more perfect union,’ — and many other phenomena 
exemplify this. 

He does not seem to anticipate any drastic modification of 
the Constitution which would pave the way for parliamentary 
democracy, because it is the Constitution which has united 
Americans into one nation politically. There is, doubtless, an 
unconvinced body of opinion on this subject in the United States. 
In support of his view, the author notes at the end of his third 
Chapter that the ‘war between the races’ is following the ‘war 
between the States’ into the shadows, and that the chief makers 
of that more perfect union have been the politicians. 

In his chapters on “Machines and Bosses” and “Politics and 
Morals,” the author casts a lurid light on some disquieting 
features of American political life. He notes that the main 
characteristic of the ‘machine’ is to secure and perpetuate power 
in the hands of a known organization: and that the power is 
primarily used for the enrichment, or gratification in some form, 
of the owners of the machine. He says it is possible that the 
day of the machine is nearly over, but it is only when the gen- 
eral political pattern changes that it will be safe to say that 
the machine is doomed. He quotes, on “Politics and Morals,” 
the fifty-year-old saying of a New York politician “the experi- 
ence of mankind confirms — that the manners and morals of a 
people can never be moulded by legislation. If a law harmonizes 
with the manners and morals of the people on whom it is to be 
enforced, it will be honoured and obeyed.” Progressive moral 
uplift seems to be the only sure solution of the political prob- 
lems of any country. 

The book proves the author to be a lynx-eyed observer, a 
sympathetic and witty commentator, and a profound scholar. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Brogan has another volume in contem- 
plation which will deal with apparent lacunae, especially on the 
subjects of foreign affairs, and the outcome of security con- 
siderations and war apprehensions. 


Victoria, B.C. ROBERT HOLLAND 
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CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL TRENDS SINCE WORLD 
War II. Edited by A. J. Zurcher. 1955. (New York: New 
York University Press. x,357pp. $5.00) 


The first edition of this collection of essays was published in 
1951. It contained contributions by eight well-known specialists 
in comparative government. In one or other of the essays there 
was comment on some aspects of the constitutions of almost 
every country in the world, but systematic attention was limited 
to European countries and close analysis concentrated on the new 
constitutions of western Europe. The second edition is es- 
sentially a reprint of the first, the only change being the in- 
corporation in Appendix A of the significant changes made in the 
constitution of the French Fourth Republic in 1954. 

Some of the essays are almost entirely descriptive. Changes 
in the electoral laws, adjustments in the position of representa- 
tive legislatures, attempts to stabilize the cabinet system in 
western Europe, and the federal structure of Western Germany 
under the Bonn Constitution are set out in detail. Several 
other essays combine description with analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Ferdinand A. Hermens describes the clauses in the French 
and Italian constitutions designed to give greater autonomy to 
local governments and analyzes the reasons why they have been 
ineffective in practice. In another essay he gives the same kind 
of analysis to the work of the economic councils set up by the 
new constitutions of Western Europe. Adam B. Ulam traverses 
familiar ground in examining the post-war changes in the 
(British) Commonwealth of Nations. Robert G. Neumann 
discusses the salient features of the new “peoples’ constitutions” 
of east-central Europe. 

Our most vital concern in the subject matter of this book 
is with the stability of the new constitutions of western Europe. 
Western Europe was prostrated and its social structure pro- 
foundly changed by World War II. How closely are the new 
constitutions related to the new social realities, to what extent 
are they based on a consensus of the people of the countries of 
western Europe on the appropriate structure and role of govern- 
ment in society? In the most interesting essay in the book, Karl 
Loewenstein estimates the value of constitutions in this revolu- 
tionary age. He puts the constitution-making of the last three 
hundred years in perspective. He then shows to what an extent 
the new constitutions of western Europe are a mere cobbling up 
of the earlier constitutions of the liberal individualist age which 
preceded them. In the collectivist age in which we now live 
these patched-up constitutions do not fit social realities and do 
not make adequate accommodation for the aspirations of the 
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masses. As a result, the vital power struggles go on outside the 
formal constitutional framework and the constitutions them- 
selves are not grounded in a consensus. 

This pessimistic view is not shared by Carl J. Friedrich who 
discusses the political theory of the new constitutions in an essay 
of comparable interest to that of Loewenstein. When he wrote 
in 1951, he thought—and nothing has happened in the interval 
to prove him wrong—that the “third force,” a combination of 
Christian Democrats and Social Democrats, had mobilized wide- 
spread support for constitutions designed to preserve essential 
liberal values while making way for a socialized non-bourgeois 
economy. Whether or not a constitution with these aims is 
viable or not, there is ground for saying that this is as close to a 
consensus as the peoples of the west European countries can 
come at the present time. Loewenstein doubts whether such a 
constitution is viable, and thinks these doubts have penetrated 
so deeply into the European consciousness as to prevent the 
consolidation of the consensus Friedrich hopes for. These two 
essays throw a great deal of light on the essential political 
problem of western Europe. 


Queen’s University J. A. CORRY 


RuSSIA’S DANUBIAN EMPIRE. By Gordon Shepherd. 1954. 
(London: Heinemann; Toronto: British Book Service. 262 
pp.) 


At last a book has appeared allowing us to view in perspective 
the main events and developments which have taken place in 
the Danubian satellites since 1945. 

Nobody will query the credentials of the author, Mr. Gordon 
Shepherd, who has resided in Vienna since 1945, first with the 
Allied Commission and later as correspondent for the Daily Tele- 
graph, in which latter capacity he has travelled widely in Central 
Europe, in addition to having a front seat in the Austrian capital 
from which he could observe events in the neighbouring 
countries. 

Mr. Shepherd is fundamentally objective in his approach. 
He admits that many of the changes have come to stay and 
that “the economic and social eruption in Eastern Europe is to 
some extent a natural one... even if the political revolution in 
its present form is an artificially imposed one which must 
eventually change or perish.” Again “the Communists, even by 
our standards, have done a little good in the social and economic 
fields from the right motives and perhaps a great deal more 
from the wrong motives.” But if progress may have thus re- 
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sulted in many fields, the opposite has happened as regards the 
liberties of the individual. 

One of the most revealing chapters is that dealing with the 
struggle of the Communist regimes against the churches. To 
put it concisely, the Russian bear uses his teeth in a head-on 
encounter with the Roman Catholic Church, in which he sees a 
rival to his own plans for world domination. As for the Protes- 
tants, a few slaps with his paws are sufficient to keep them in 
order, while the Orthodox Church he sweeps off its balance in 
a brotherly embrace. 

The book gives a lucid account of the various methods by 
which the Communists consolidated their power in each of the 
four satellite Danubian states—Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia—and proceeds to deal with the violent purges 
which have shaken them all in turn. One chapter deals with 
the attempt to collectivize the peasantry and another with the 
incorporation of the workers into the Communist system. Al- 
though he excludes Yugoslavia and Austria from the scope of his 
book, the author in his summing up speculates as to the probable 
influence these two countries are likely to have on the future of 
south eastern Europe. 

Mr. Shepherd is a little too fond of metaphor, although he 
uses it forcefully in many instances. The fact that the book 
contains not a single map is unfortunate, for the author himself 
admits that the geography of central Europe is unfamiliar to 
most people as it was to himself before 1945. 


The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
A. W. WAINMAN 


DANUBIAN FEDERATION. By Lt. Col. F. O. Miksche. 1953. 
(England: Kenion Press. 39pp.) 


Fourteen ethnical groups live in the central European area 
between the Baltic and the Aegean seas. Long before the 
second world war, the Germans adopted the Drang nach Osten 
policy. Then too, the Russians have driven in all directions, in- 
cluding into the Carpathian region, during their traditional ex- 
pansionism. From this geopolitical situation only one conclusion 
can be drawn: the area should be politically and economically 


united. 

This book deals with this problem. The author’s contribu- 
tion is not a constructive one. The so-called mistakes of the past 
which have made central European unity difficult or impossible 
are historically incompletely treated in the book. It is a matter 
of fact that in the former Habsburg monarchy, of which Colonel 
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Miksche has become an advocate, the Austro-Hungarian minority 
politically dominated and socially exploited the majority. Poli- 
tically, the Austrian portion of the Dual Monarchy was more 
progressive, while the Hungarian portion in political and social 
terms was truly feudal. For these reasons, the Dual Monarchy 
was an anachronism and could not be saved after the first world 
war, which had been fought by the Allies expressly to secure 
the liberty of small nations. 

On the other hand, we can agree with the author, that the 
greatest mistake of the Allied powers after the first world war 
was their failure to advise and to aid the small nations of the 
Danubian region to co-operate effectively in order to obtain the 
advantages of a great Commonwealth. Such an association 
could have developed a feeling of mutual toleration among those 
states. In this case, it is questionable whether the second world 
war would have occurred. 


Toronto, Canada JAN SMEREK 


THE POLITICAL CONTROL OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By I. Gadourek. 
19538. (Leiden: Krosese. xvii, 285pp. $3.25 u.s.) 


This “study in social control” by a young Czech sociologist, 
living in the Netherlands, is the first volume in a series to be 
published by the so-called Czechoslovak Foreign Institute in 
Exile, with headquarters in Leiden. ‘The general purpose of 
the series is said to be to contribute to the restoration of freedom 
in Czechoslovakia through inquiry into the forms of social con- 
trol in that country and in the west. 

This book falls into two parts, very unequal in value. The 
first, more than half of the contents, is a detailed description of 
the organizations and techniques of political control in communist 
Czechoslovakia in the spheres of politics, economics, education, 
religion, science and arts, and recreation. This contains new and 
interesting information, although not without occasional errors, 
and always monistically interpreted in terms of the single concept 
of “control.” 

The second part involves the “conceptualization” of this 
material as a case-study of the “arrested culture” that is the 
product of communist rule. Conclusions that hardly seem 
momentous are drawn: that control is “conscious” rather than 
unconscious, centralized, not diffused, and primarily political, 
rather than economic, cultural or other. Other propositions, 
scarcely more than hypotheses, relate to the three “personalty 
types”: the communist, the apathic (sic) neutral, and the “re- 
sistant personality.” 
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Even more speculative seem the conclusions derived from 
the assumptions that certain “regions” are outside the primary 
control, such as the family, the experience of the older genera- 
tion, older “cultural vehicles”, groups of friends, and illegal 
underground cells, thus establishing a secondary or “reverse 
pattern” of control. Strangely, the churches, unions, and even 
lack of discipline within the Communist Party, are not included 
here, although presumably of considerable importance. While 
there is no reason to doubt that there is latent conflict between 
these secondary and the primary agencies of control, no proof 
is given for the astounding statement that “the collisions between 
the primary and secondary patterns of the control form the 
main process of changes in the present Czechoslovakian society” 
nor is any evidence offered as to the crucial question of the 
relative strength of the conflicting patterns of control. It seems 
highly doubtful that the end of communist rule in Czechoslovakia 
will be hastened by this type of sociological analysis, or even 
that much light is thrown by it on the realities of communist 
society, apart from the facts presented in the first part of the 
book. 

It must regrettably be added that the intelligibility of the 
book, and its value, are greatly diminished by execrable English. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. H. GORDON SKILLING 


THE WILHELMSTRASSE: A STUDY OF GERMAN DIPLOMATS UNDER 
THE NAZI REGIME. By Paul Seabury. 1954. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. xiv, 217pp. 
$3.00) 


Mr. Seabury sets out to show the reaction of the German 
foreign service to the Nazi regime, and to view through it the 
behaviour and the chances of the bureaucrat and specialist in 
modern society. It soon appears that in a struggle between the 
bureaucrat or manager and the charismatic Leader or Party- 
Church, the latter will win. The levers of power do not stand 
by the bureaucrat’s desk, but in the Brown House; and the 
Brown House is as likely to generate dynamic chaos as man- 
agerial order. 

Though chaotic, this Nazi power was real, and before its 
pressure the confidence and the traditions of the Wilhelmstrasse 
gave way. Admittedly the defeat was slow, and never complete. 
But it was slow by choice of the Party. Hitler chose to use the 
foreign service rather than purge it. After all, the diplomats 
shared his territorial aspirations in central Europe; “only cau- 
tion and a sense of timing distinguished their approach to these 
‘historical tasks’ from that of the Nazi leadership.” 
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Differences could be ignored, as the diplomats themselves 
could be ignored when their opinions differed from those of the 
Leader. Diplomatic activities (like those of the soldiers), were 
outflanked, paralelled, duplicated. A secret du roi was forged 
in Ribentrop’s Dienststelle and the Foreign Division of the 
Party, a private army in the SS. And when it came to Munich, 
the Leader’s inspiration overrode “expert” advice. 

And yet, the author implies, the secret du roi is not a mono- 
poly of totalitarian regimes. Louis XV and Franklin Roosevelt 
both used amateur diplomatic troubleshooters, and were not the 
first or the last to do so. As for Munich, both Hitler and 
Chamberlain were following their private inspirations, regard- 
less of advice or relevant information. So the tale of Wilhelm- 
strasse disintegration is pertinent to our own. 

On this Mr. Seabury has an axe to grind, and he grinds it 
well. He unfolds the progressive disintegration of an organ- 
ization adapted to deal with diplomatic problems, but unfitted 
in structure and methods to cope with political ones. But his 
account tends to show that the new political pressures which des- 
troyed the old conceptions and personnel of the Wilhelmstrasse 
before they destroyed its buildings, are not peculiar to Nazi 
Germany. The acceleration which Daniel Halévy discerned in 
recent history inevitably affects political and diplomatic ac- 
tivity. It makes diplomacy a handmaiden of politics to a greater 
extent than ever before. As politics become more than ever 
power politics, the ‘“diplomatist” finds less and less scope except, 
as Ribentrop’s retainers did, in jackal activities ‘concerned 
chiefly with the manipulation of opinion and the extermination 
and deportation of men.” 

The issue facing the public servant remains, as the author 
suggests, a moral one; and his work has made a fascinating 
contribution to our understanding this. But were the issues 
clear in the Wilhelmstrasse? Will they be clear anywhere by 
1984? 


University of Alberta EUGEN WEBER 


GOVERNMENTAL LIABILITY. A COMPARATIVE StupDy. By H. 
Street, 1953. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Tor- 
onto: Macmillan. 233pp. $4.25) 


The book under review, one of the Cambridge Studies in In- 
ternational and Comparative Law, is an historical, analytical, 
and comparative study of the laws of governmental liability, 
mainly of the United Kingdom, of the United States of America, 
and of France, with some reference to the laws of the Com- 
monwealth countries. As it is an excellent summary of this 
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branch of the law and contains many references to judicial de- 
cisions, it will be valued by lawyers for its usefulness. But the 
author’s intent was not to write a book that would merely be 
an aid in finding out what the law is; his purpose, it seems to 
me, was to examine the present law comparatively and then 
critically so that he might suggest what the law ought to be. 
His emphasis is on law reform; and, indeed, hardly a chapter 
passes without some suggestion for improving the law. 

Most of the author’s proposals for reform seem reasonable 
and deserve serious consideration, for this branch of the law 
is yet imperfectly worked out. The recent legislation in the 
United Kingdom, Canada, the United States of America and 
other countries goes far to remove the most serious defects of 
the law, but shortcomings still remain, bearing testimony to the 
tenacity with which governments cling to the doctrine of 
governmental immunity long after it is outmoded. 

The Canadian will regret that there is not in the book the 
same emphasis on Canadian law as there is on English, American 
and French law. Nonetheless, he will find it a valuable source 
of material and an aid in working out problems that will arise 
under the Crown Liability Act. 


University of British Columbia C. B. BOURNE 


THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA: THE GUARDIANS. By Philip Wood- 
ruff. 1954. (London: Jonathan Cape; Toronto: Clarke- 
Irwin. 384pp. $5.00) 


Readers of the first volume The Founders, and especially 
those who promoted Mr. Woodruff’s enterprise, will find their 
expectations fulfilled in this second book. 

In dealing with the last ninety years of British rule and 
guidance, the author was, however, unable to adhere to the plan 
which he primarily adopted of creating an overall picture by 
sketching the characters and careers of outstanding individuals. 

In his introduction, he says: “This is a book about men, not 
about systems or philosophies,” but as a matter of fact, the book 
does inevitably and faithfully describe the passing of systems 
and the evolution of philosophy on which they rested. For 
instance, he refers to a statement by an Indian writer that ‘“‘the 
feeling of there being a watching and protecting Government 
above us vanished at one stroke with the coming of the nationa- 
list agitation in 1905.” Mr. Woodruff’s comment is: “India had 
outgrown the system, and it was right that she should.” He 
notes also earlier changes of system, actually starting with Pitt’s 
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Act of 1784 (by which Parliament assumed responsibility for the 
welfare and advancement of the people of India), continuing 
through the Charter Act of 1833, the Proclamation of 1858, the 
Councils Acts of 1861 and 1909, and the Declaration of 1917 re- 
garding “progressive realisation of responsible government in 
India”—all leading up to the great change from government for 
Indians to government by Indians in independence. 


As regards philosophical mutations, they must always under- 
lie fundamental changes of system. Macaulay’s famous Minute 
of 1835 brought about the decision that the English language, 
literature, political and natural science were to form the basis 
of higher education in India. Thenceforward, it was the official 
doctrine (or ‘philosophy’), as Mr. Woodruff notes, “that the 
English were trustees until the time when Indians should have 
the political experience needed to work a democracy. Rule by 
the Guardians then deliberately decreed its own end because it 
would not accept as a conscious philosophy the Platonic caste 
system.” 


To the reviewer, who started his service in Madras Presidency 
in 18964, the concept of platonic guardianship does not seem quite 
actually relevant. The author’s generalisation that: “The men 
themselves are always at odds with the system” did not apply 
there; but it is true that the system of government in Madras 
was much older and more advanced than in the turbulent north. 


At the end of the Epilogue, there is a masterly comparison 
between the philosophies underlying other forms of imperial 
government, Spanish, Roman, Chinese and Ottoman, as con- 
trasted with the British role in India. The author concludes by 
quoting a remark made by Lord Wavell: “The English would be 
remembered, he believed, not by this institution or that, but by 
the ideal they left behind of what a district officer should be.” 
That was the true basis of the relationship between British and 
Indians. 


For any reader, whether he has ever been in India or not, the 
book is a mine of thrilling adventures and witty anecdotes. 


As regards the quotation, on p.196, from a note by Lord 
Curzon—“On the whole, I agree with the gentleman whose signa- 
ture looks like a trombone,” the reviewer, when one of Curzon’s 
undersecretaries, saw such a note by him, but the simile used 
was “a squashed butterfly,” and not “a trombone.” 


Victoria B.C. ROBERT HOLLAND 
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THE INDIAN YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1952. 1952. 
Edited by Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. (Published under 
the auspices of the Indian Study Group of International 
Affairs, University of Madras. xii, 316pp.) 


This initial volume in a projected annual series is a welcome 
addition to the growing body of literature on international 
affairs which has emanated from India since its attainment of 
independence. Apparently modelled on its British counterpart, 
the Indian Yearbook consists of seventeen papers and essays, 
all but four of them by Indian scholars and officials or educators 
at present residing there, nine shorter notes, recent decisions 
affecting International Law rendered by Indian courts, a brief 
section of book reviews and Indian publications on international 
relations, and a list of agreements entered into by the Govern- 
ment of India since 1947. For Western students of world 
affairs the principal value of this collection, aside from the use- 
ful appendices, is the insight gained into the approach of 
prominent Indians on various contemporary problems and 
theoretical issues. 


In his opening paper, a model of clarity and lucidity, Sir 
Girja S. Bajpai offers a candid defense of the balance of power 
as an essential device for the maintenance of peace in a society 
characterized by anarchy. The distinguishd first Secretary- 
General of External Affairs and present Governor of Bombay 
advocates the growth of India’s power in order that it may 
effectively play the role of balancer in Asia. Writing in the 
manner of the pure realist, he declares: “It is not power but its 
misuse or abuse which is morally reprehensible . . .” Fur- 
ther, he cautions utopians that “Balance of Power .. . is 
a product of circumstances which the righteous and the upright 
may dislike but cannot afford to ignore.” 

Although only a few papers are marked by scholarly re- 
search, Prof. C. H. Alexandrowicz, the editor, and the Madras 
Study Group are to be commended for their initiative and stimu- 
lus to a serious discussion of international affairs. 


McGill University M. BRECHER 


ASPECTS DE L’INDUSTRIALISATION EN AFRIQUE CENTRALE. By 
Raymond Bertieaux. 1953. (Brussels: Institut des Relations 


Internationales. 318pp) 
This book is essentially a descriptive study of economic trends 


and policies in central Africa. A description of the principal 
features of central African agriculture, mining and industrial 
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production is followed by an able discussion of factors of indus- 
trial development—markets, transportation, power, labour and 
finance. In the context of this book, central Africa refers to the 
group of territories that are wholly or partly within the bound- 
aries of the Congo Basin as defined in the Saint Germain Conven- 
tion of September 10, 1919, namely, the Belgian Congo, Ruanda- 
Urundi, French Equatorial Africa, British East and Central 
Africa, Angola and Mozambique. 

The author sees no immediate possibility of large-scale in- 
dustrialization. Economic progress in central Africa will, in the 
foreseeable future, continue to depend upon exports of raw ma- 
terials. Processing industries are likely to multiply and increase 
their activities, particularly after completion of projects for the 
development of hydro-electric power. The growth of processing 
industries is expected to contribute to diversification of produc- 
tion, which is sorely needed to alleviate the distressing effects 
of world price fluctuations on the incomes of primary producers. 
Before any significant development of secondary industries can 
take place, however, domestic and inter-African markets will 
have to undergo considerable expansion, since it is clear to the 
author that central African manufacturers would stand little 
chance of competing successfully on the world market. His main 
point appears to be that unification of central Africa into a single 
trading area would provide a powerful stimulus to the growth of 
local markets and to the inflow of foreign capital. The economic 
integration of Europe would almost certainly be followed by a 
similar move in central Africa, but the author has no illusions 
about the prospects of European integration. In his opinion, a 
largely similar result could be more easily achieved in central 
Africa by extending the Open Door regime currently obtaining 
in the Congo Basin to those parts of the area that are not yet 
covered by it. 

This is a carefully reasoned argument based on sound econ- 
omic thinking. The author’s suggestion, however, calls for a 
brief comment. The Saint Germain Convention of 1919 revised 
the Berlin Act of 1885 by limiting the scope and application of 
the Open Door regime which the earlier treaty had established in 
the Congo Basin. In Morocco, where a similar regime has been 
created by the Act of Algeciras, mounting opposition to the Open 
Door has been voiced since the depression of the ’thirties. The 
Charter of the United Nations, while retaining the Open Door 
principle for trust territories which the League of Nations’ 
Covenant had provided for mandated areas, contains qualifying 
provisions which rob the principle of much of its effectiveness. 
This reviewer, while sympathetic to a proposal which aims at 
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liberalization of trade, is as sceptical about the probability of a 
wider application of the Open Door in central Africa as the au- 
thor is about the economic integration of Europe. 


African Research and Studies Programme, 
Boston University M. KARP 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1953. 1954. (New York: 
United Nations, Department of Public Information; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press; Montreal: Periodica, Inc. ix, 906pp. $12.50) 


This Yearbook is the seventh published in the series which 
began with the volume covering the work of the United Nations 
in 1946-7. It describes the activities of the United Nations (in- 
cluding the International Court) in Part I, and in Part II the 
activities of eleven of the specialized agencies. 

Those who are familiar with previous Yearbooks and with 
reviews of them in this Journal and other scholarly publications 
will not be surprised to learn that all or most of the laudatory 
remarks concerning previous volumes apply just as much to 
this latest one. For those unfamiliar with the Yearbook, the 
best way to become acquainted with its virtues is to use it. 


It is to be hoped that compilers of future volumes continue 
two of the more commendable features of this one. It is 
shorter than some previous volumes, and it follows the exceed- 
ingly useful practice of indicating the results of important votes 
by the names of the countries voting or abstaining. There is 
also a very useful roster of the United Nations at the front 
showing the area, population and date of admission of all mem- 
bers. 


It is unfortunate, however, that the compilers chose to sacri- 
fice the historical introduction and the Charter and Statute 
of the Court in order to achieve brevity, if such was the case. 
These, together with the roster, membership charts and lists of 
delegates and representatives should, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
always make up an introductory section. And those who refer 
to the Yearbooks frequently will welcome the time when all 
volumes follow the same topical sequence. While there may be 
virtue in a constant search for the ideal form, there is much to 
be said for not conducting the search each year. But these are 
minor complaints—would that all reference works on inter- 
national affairs were as useful as this one! 


University of Alberta G. R. Davy 
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AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SYSTEM. By J. J. Polak. 1953. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press; Toronto: Unversity 
of Toronto Press. xi, 179pp. $4.75) 


The author, Deputy Director of the Research Department of 
the International Monetary Fund and a distinguished econome- 
trician, writes primarily for econometricians. For them his 
development of a theoretical model of the world economy from 
models of national economies would seem to represent the cul- 
mination of much work that has been going on. Even more 
valuable, probably, is the development and demonstration of 
techniques for fitting statistical relationships among the relevant 
national and international variables, from the empirical data of 
twenty-five countries for the inter-war period. 

For the general reader of this journal, who may have only a 
slight competence in econometrics, the question is whether this 
study can be of particular value to him. I believe so. A very 
helpful understanding of the relationships that link together a 
national economy and an international system can be gained 
without perfect understanding of the mathematical modes of 
expression. Again, many of the relationships revealed by the 
statistical investigation are of great interest, even if one must 
take the accuracy of their computation on trust. An example 
is the indication of the negligible effect which import restrictions 
may, in certain not unusual circumstances, have on the value of 
imports. 


University of Saskatchewan J. S. M. ALLELy 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES. By William A. 
Robson. 1954. (Paris: UNESCO; New York: Columbia 
University Press. 249pp. $1.50) 


There can be few academic tasks more exacting and less re- 
warding than the preparation of a general report which must be 
based on disparate reports by a dozen writers of different coun- 
tries, and must be both informative and critical. Professor 
Robson has discharged such a task with notable success. This 
particular enquiry (one of a series initiated by UNESCO) was 
sponsored by the International Political Science Association, one 
of whose objectives is the encouragement of political science as 
an academic subject in those countries where it is little developed. 
Professor Robson’s report should further the already perceptible 
advance towards this objective, for it displays comparatively the 
growth and present position of political science in ten countries 
(U.S.A., Great Britain, France, Sweden, India, Mexico, Poland, 
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Egypt, Germany and Canada), and considers the problems and 
possibilities of its further development in various cultural en- 
vironments. The scope of the report is broad, including analysis 
of the status of political science in the university, methods of 
teaching, training and recruitment of university political scien- 
tists, and co-ordination of teaching and research; a separate brief 
chapter is devoted to “International Relations and Political 
Science.” Exponents of both subjects will find, in the whole 
volume, both information and stimulus to controversy. 


University of Toronto C. B. MACPHERSON 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


International Journal. 


Professor Barber’s summary report, in the Summer, 1955, issue, 
of the views of a CIIA study group on the problem of Canadian aid 
to under-developed areas deals with a number of significant issues. 
There is, however, one highly important question which is treated only 
in incidental fashion in the report, and which seems to invite comment. 
I refer to the matter of the channels through which Western aid to 
under-developed areas should move. 


There can be no serious dispute that advanced Western countries 
can and should provide funds for the more rapid development of 
under-developed areas, and probably in considerably larger amounts 
than at present. But this capital outflow can take many forms. Should 
it be public or private capital? If public, on a loan or grant basis? 
Bilaterally negotiated, through regional organizations or through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies? If private, portfolio or 
direct? There is a surprising lack of discussion in professional circles 
of questions such as these, surprising because of their obvious ideo- 
logical and political implications. 

Much of Professor Barber’s discussion is concerned with the 
problem of Western financing of the development of under-developed 
areas, but the specific issue at hand is whether the Canadian Govern- 
ment should increase its contribution to the Colombo Plan. The study 
group concluded that the Canadian Government should increase its 
contribution to the Plan about fourfold. But is it quite clear that this 
necessarily redounds to the advantage of Canada—and of the West 
generally? Grants to Colombo Plan countries are in fact bilaterally 
negotiated. In view of the widespread and deep-rooted suspicion of 
Western motives in South and South East Asia, it is quite possible that 
governments accepting such bilateral aid lay themselves open to 
charges of “selling out” to foreign capitalist powers. This is ideal 
grist for the Communist propaganda mill, the effects of which might 
well be to contribute to the overthrow of the regimes which the West 
is seeking to bolster. These comments are offered as suggestions only. 
(A further suggestion is that additional aid be channelled into the 
United Nations programs, rather than into bilateral programs.) The 
study group has apparently not dealt at all with this type of problem. 
Professor Barber simply asserts that “Western aid to under-developed 
countries is essential to stem the spread of communism and to promote 
the growth of friendly nations with liberal institutions like our own,” 
but does not atternpt to demonstrate why these desirable consequences 
should follow, particularly from an increased contribution to the 
Colombo Plan. (Parenthetically, what are these liberal institutions? 
Private enterprise? Western-type political institutions?) This writer 
feels quite strongly that serious discussion of these and related problems 
in the political economy of international aid and investment is impera- 
tive, not only in Canada, but in the West generally. It is to be hoped 
that the CIIA—and other similar organizations—will continue to provide 
a forum for these discussions. 

BERNARD GOODMAN, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Wayne University. 
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